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A STORY OF THE TABLE D’HOTE. 
Last autumn, while residing for a short time in 
Paris at an hotel adjoining the Rue St, Honoré at 
which was a table d’hote or ordinary, resorted to both 
by the inmates of the house and strangers, I had 
an opportunity of hearing the ‘relation of a| riumber 
which did not 


of incidents by rent individual’ 
fail,to interest It is not at’these Pa- 


risian ordinaries: to.sit after dinner, as in England ; 
all retire immediately after the important matter of 
dinner is discussed. On the occasion I mention, how- 
ever there happened to be five or six English and 
Scotch residing at the hotel, and, by a natural feel- 
ing of rationality, they fell into a species of acquain- 
tance with each other, and made a practice of sitting 
an hour or so after dinner, when all the Freich and 
other gentlemen, had retired, telling one another 
where they had been, what they had seen in their 
Various tours, and on what, routes they intended 
proceed, and so forth—all the white sipping some of 
those light, delicate, and refreshing wines for which 
the capital of France is so famous, At these pleas- 
ing after-dinner chats—enlivened as they were by 
the buoyancy of feeling which is usually produced by 
travelling, the delightful sunny atmosphere which 
prevailed both within and without, and the humming 
sounds of music, played by:a band of wandering 
Italian minstrels in the court in front of the hotel—I 
was, as may easily be supposed, a willing listener, 
There was one gentleman _jin particular, an English- 
man, approaching middle age, and of cheerful aspect, 
who entertained the company with the recital of seve- 
ral interesting stories and incidents, both of a tragic 
and comie nature, in which he had chanced to be an 
actor in the course of his extensive wanderings... He 
was, as he informed his auditors, a person who, for 
several years, had devoted ‘his time and fortune to 
travelling. Journeying from country to country had 
become to him a passion, like that of the adventurous 
Sinbad. It was immaterial to him what route he 
pursued ; change of scene, for the sake of health and 
recreation, was his principal object. He had visited 
most parts of Europe, from the North Cape to the 
Pillars of Hercules, and was now in Paris previous 
to setting out to Marseilles, whence he intended to 
proceed to Alexandria, im Egypt, with the view of 
visiting the Cataracts of the Nile. He spoke the 
French, German, Italian, and some other tongues, 
with dueffty ; very frequently trayelled on foot, with 
little else in the shape of luggage than his purse -and 
his passport. and with no other arms than a ‘pretty 
Stott stick, which could be used with advan. 
tage as a cudgel in genuine English style when ne- 
cessity required. 

It was this gentleman’s custom, as I have men- 
tioned, to entertain the company after dinner with 
the relation of some amusing incidents in which be 
had been personally engaged ; and one afternoon, the 
conversation happening to turn om the subject of exe- 
cutions, and the danger of juries condemning pris- 
eners on circumstantial evidence, he was pleased to 
relate the following story, as one of the most extraor- 
dinary of its kind which had come within his know- 
ledge, and which will be found ta be verified by the 
records of the supreme criminal court of the country 
in which it took place. 

Having resolved to visit Denmark, I embarked on 
board a vessel bound for Elsinore, where I arrived in 
good health and spirits, after a very. delightful passage, 
I visited, of course, the Castile of Cronenburg, a 
magnificent edifice built by Fréderick IL, and from 
the ramparts I enjoyed a prospect of surpagsing beauty. 
Beneath lay the Sound, covered with a multitude of 
vessels ; innumerable boats were gliding round the 
ships. Every object on the rocky coast of Sweden 
was distinctly seen, while, on the Danish side, the 
island of Zealand seemed one vast and luxuriant gar- 
den, I shall pass over my visit to the celebrated 
vaults of the Castle and to Hamlet’s garden, and 
transport myself at once to Copenhagen. 


After having satisfied myself with a minute survey 
of the Danish capital, I began to explore the surround- 
ing country; and being an excellent pedestrian, I 
used often to ramble about from dawn to sunset, seek- 
ing rest and refreshment in any cottage that chance 
threw in my way. 

In the course of one of these rambles, and while 
proceeding in the direction of E!sinore, I was over- 
taken by a sudden storm, The thunder growled, the 
lightning flashed, and the rain came down in such 
torrents, that, hardy as I was, and inured to such ac- 
cidents, I was fain to look round for shelter; and ob- 
serving a cottage through an opening in the trees, I 
hastened towards it. My request for shelter was 
cheerfully complied with, by Peter Jansen, the owner 
of the cottage; his wife kindly pressed me to take 
some refreshment, while their daughter brought mea 
seat, Being well acquainted with the Danjsh lan- 
Suage, I entered into conversation with the good old 
man, « You seem to be very comfortably here,” said 
I, « Yes, truly, that I am,” he replied ; «I have rea- 
son to be contented with my lots I have sufficient; 
Means for the suppért of my family ; I have a good 
wife, a son to work for me, and,” continued he, looking 
daughter with A good humoured smile, 
Caughter to plague me.” ‘The old man went on to 
tell me that his son, Joseph, who was daily expected 
home, was a sailor, and that his daughter, who was) 
betrothed to a young sailor, a shipmate of her bro, 
ther, was jin the service of a lady residing negy Co, 


sibtiig who had permitted her to spend a few 
days with her parents. So soon, however, as the 
‘important business of preparing the winter provisions 
of the family was over, she was. to return to her 
parents’ house, when the wedding was to be cele- 
brated, ‘There was an appearance of so much worth 
and goodness about these simple, people, that I wil- 
lingly complied with their invitation to remain all 
night under their roof. After having partaken of 
their frugal repast of rye-bread, milk, and eggs, I was 
conducted to a neat chamber, where I slept as sound 
as atop till next mérning. Soon after breakfast I 


took leave of my hosts, who would not accept of any 


remuneration from me, saying that if his sailor boy 
ever visited my fatherland, England, I should repay 
what I had received in kind. This promised to do; 
and after having accepted an invitation to witness 
the marriage of Elise with Eric Polsen, I set out on 
my return to Copenhagen. I had not however, pro- 
ceeded far when I heard some one running after me 
and calling on me to stop. I turned round, and was 
surprised. to see Elise running up the hill, quite out 
of breath with the haste which she had made to 
overtake me. I observed that she held’ something in 
her hand, which, on her nearer approach, I discovered 
to be my purse, «Oh, sir, cried she, «I was so 
afraid I would not overtake you, You left yapr purse 
on the table, and we were so vexed, for we did not 
know where to send it to you; and what would have 
become of you without your purse in a foreign land?” 
«“,Why, my amiable Elise,’ I replied, «if all hearts 
were as goud and as kind as those J found under 
your roof, I should not have missed it much.” “I 
pressed her to take a piece of gold, but she steadily 
refused ; and after reminding me of my promise to 
be present at her marriage, and expressing many 
good wishes for my journey, she returned home, and 
I pursued my way to Copenhagen, which, however, I 
soon after left on a tour through the country, | 

I returned to the capital a short time previous to 
the period fixed for the marriage of Elise, and my 
employment on arriving in Copenhagen ‘was “to pur- 
chase for her 9 quantity of bridal finery, and some 
useful household furniture; and on a clear fine morn- 
ing, I set out to yisit my former host, re 

On approaching the cottage, J observed that an 
unusual stillness reigned around. The door was 
closed, and the curtain of the window of the 
room which the family generally occupied was ay 
drawn. I feared that some @vil had befallen them. I 
knocked softly, but no one seemed to observe it; so 


feelings shocked at the scene which met my view !— 
The good old man sat with his hands over his eyes, 
apparently overwhelmed with grief; his snow-white 
hair hung im disorder round his face. His wife stood 
leaning over him, her eyes red and swollen with 
weeping, while 4 tall handsome youth, in a sailor’s 
dress, was pacing about the room, while big tears 
rolled down his sun-burnt cheek. I looked round for 
Elise; she was not there, and I doubted not that her 
parents were mourning her loss. « My good friends,” 
said I, advancing, “I sympathise in your affliction ; 
this is a sad stroke for parents to suffer.” « You have 
heard, then ?” said Peter, in a stifled voice. « I have 
heard nothing,” I replied; « but I find you in grief; 
F do not see your daughter; she hasbeen taken from 
you: lament not too deeply an early death: she has 
been removed, but, I trust, to a happier country.” — 
The old man groaned. « Joseph,” said he to -the 
young sailor, tell him your sister's state ; I cannot.” 
« Although all Denmark were to pronounce her guil- 
ty, I will not credit it,” exclaimed Joseph, with im- 
petuosity ; « but what boots it,” continued he, dash- 
ing away atear; “ who will believe me?” 

A considerable time elapsed before the sufferers 
were sufficiently composed to inform me of the cause 
of their grief, of which I at length collected the fol- 
lowing particulars :——A few days after I had last vi- 
sited'them, Elise returned to the family in whose 
service she was engaged. About this period, her 
mistress, Madame Muller, began to complain of migs- 
ing valuable articles of wearing apparel, which Elise, 
under whose charge the articles were placed, declared 
must have been stojen from the paddock in which the 
clothes were dried. The losses at first were few, and 
Madame Muller, after enjoining a more strict watch 
to be kept, passed them over; but this seemed only to 
embolden the culprit: and when damask napkins, 
laces, and many other expensive articles, disappeared, 
madame became exasperated, and charged Elise with 
having secrgted them, Elise protested her total inno. 
cence, but in vain. The articles had been especially 
committed to her charge: they had been put into the 
paddock to dry : this paddock, which afforded pasture 
for a cow, was surrounded by a wall sq exceedingly 
high as to render it impossible that any one would 
venture over it, What made the affair appear still 
more against poor Elise, was the fact that these 
thefts were committed in open day, the clothes never 
being left in the green after dusk, and also that the 
window of the laundry looked into thépaddock ; so 
that, if any one had come over the wall, Elise must 
have seen them, Poor Elise could only declare that 
she put out the things todry ; that she had seen no 
person enter the paddock ; but what became of the 
things, she knew not. 

Matters were in this state when a small silver 
spoon disappeared; a servant’recolected haying seen 
it in Elise’s hand, who said that she had been using 


it for making starch, and that she Jaid it down on the 


I lifted the latch, and estered, But how were my 


outer ‘of the laundry for a few mines, 
while she went up to her mistress’s. chamber with 
some clothes, and that when she returned thé. spoon 
was gon¢, The servants all being examined, swore 
that they had never gone near the window, and that 
no one but the family had entered the house: in 
short, every one believed that Elise was secreting 
these things for her new house-hold ; she was charged 
with theft, and cominitted to prison, and the time ap- 
pointed for her trial was fast approaching. 

_ You may well suppose how much I was distress- 
ed by this account. The silent affliction of the par: 
ents and the more stormy grief of the young and ard. 
ent sailor, affected me deeply. « My friend,” said I, 
« do not despair. She is innocent ; I am certain she 
is innocent.” As I said this the young man wrung 
my hand. «Oh, sir,” he exclaimed, « what a com. 
fort it is-to hegr these words but “how shall we be 
able to prove her innocence 1” I ¢an déclare, what 
at presumptive proof, that she is incapable of 
committing this crime,” I replied; and I then re- 
Minded them of the incident of her bringing me the 
purse, and of her refusal to accept of the gold I of- 
fered her-——cireumstances which I hoped would weigh 
greatly @iherfavopr. 

My exertions to console these good peaple were 
not without effect, and they gradually became more 
composed. I learned from them that Joseph was to 
retura ext day to Copenhagen, to take every possi- 
ble step to prove the innocence of his sister, and that 
Eric Polsen was already there, and eager to /assist in 
clearing the fame of his betrothed. ‘The greater part 
of the night was spent in discoursing on this melan- 
choly sabject. Early next morning I returned ta the 
city, accompanied by Joseph; and I repaired without 
delay to the prison, where I was permitted to see my 
young friend, with whom I had a long Interview, If 
any doubt‘of her innocence had arisen in my mind, 

her demeanour would’'glone have been sufficient to 
dispelthem. Her ingenuous countenance was indeed 
clouded by grief, but no secret feeling of guilt troubled 
her calm brow. I conversed a long time with her, 
but without gaining any information which could 
lead to the discovery of the real culprit. I learned that 
she was on the most friendly terms with all her fel- 
low-servants ; that they gave “evidence against ber 
with the greatest reluctance; and that they all bore 
the highest testimony to her character, previous to 
the time at which these thefts were committed. I 
shall not dwell on the details of the trial: suffice it to 
say, that tlie proofs of her guilt, upon the strongest 
circumstantial evidence that could be predueed, ap- 
peared beyond a doubt. It was proved by the witnes- 
ses that the articles missing had been in Elise’s hands 
the last time they were seen; and it was shown in an 
especial manner that the silver spoon, of which she 
was accused of robbing her mistress, had disappeared 
in such a way that no one else could have taken it.) 

The unfortunate Elise could urge no defence that 
maie any impression on her judges. In their opinion, 
she was clearly convicted of her heinous offences of 
carrying on a regular depredation of her mistress’s 
property; and, according to the cruel laws of the 
country, was condemned to death, 

You may easily imagine, gentlemen, that the an. 
nouncement of such a barbarous sentence—-granting 
even that the poor girl had been guilty—was calcu." 
lated to harrow up the feelings of all who were any 
way acquainted with the culprit’s character, her fa. 
mily, and her prospects of future happiness. I took 
on myself the painful task of breaking the afflicting in- 
telligence to the parents ; but the shock was so severe 
as to lay the good old man ona sickbed, from which 
it seemed more than probable that he would never rise.. 
Joseph strifled his own grief,and strove to console 
and comfort his sister under this terrible stroke. But 
the grief of Eric. would not be controlled, and.a brain 
fever was the consequence of the agonies of his mind. 
I never allowed a day to pass without visiting the poor 
prisoner, Conscious ofher i innocence, she had never 
ceased to believe that this would be manifested, till 
the fatal sentence put a period to her hopes; but she 
bore hégafiliction meekly, and courageously prepared 
to meet her fate. 


The more that I saw of the unhappy Elise, the 
more did I feel myself interested in her case. I per- 
ceived she was the victim of some extraordinary mys- 
tery, which would sooner or latter be cleared up, 
and establish her innocence; but, in the meantime, 
she would be put to an ignominious death, and it 
would serve little purpose to have her innocence 
proved after she had yiglded up her life. With these 
impressions on my mind,I Jost no time in trying to 
procnre a delay to her execution, or a mitigation of 
her sentence, in which I was assisted by the humane 
clergyman who attended her in prison. ‘Though the 
kindness of ‘thé British ambassador, I procured an 
audience of one of the principal men of the court, 
who filled an office resembling that of our English 
Seeretary of State. To this nobleman I communi. 
cated all that I knew and felt, respecting Elige’s case, 
the honesty of her family, and her own, hitherto un- 
impeachable character; and hesought him to procure 
for her the merciful interposition of the reigning 
prinee. “Stay but the execution for a few weeks,” 
said I, «and I have no doubt whatever but the inno- 
cence of the young woman will in that’ interval be 
made apparent.” My urgent representations did not, 
however, seem to be of much avail: the baron was 
a courteous, but a somewhat positive man: he did 


‘not like it to be supposed that he required any one fo 


suggest the line of ae which. he should follow. 
Bowing me out of the bureau, he. said he would think 
of what I had represented to him, and see what could — 
be done. Elise’s religious attendant was at the same 
time busy in another quarter, and ‘we ‘yielded our. 
selves toa faint hope that the execution would be 
stayed, of the punishment altered. 

Day after day fled, yet each desentiliapens shone 
upon Elise af the grating of her dungeon, Time: flies 
on, with frightful rapidity, when the moments are 
eounted by those who are condemned to die on the 
scaffold. Theeve of the day of execution at length 
arrived, and it harrows up-my very soul when I recal 
to remembrance the horrible preparations which were 
making for the taking away the'life of one of the 
most simple and amiable creatures that ever breathed. 
That night I could not retiré to my place of residence 
in the town; I wandered round the prison.in a sort 
of while the stillness was ever and anon 
broken by the noise which the’ workmen made in 
erecting the scaffold, and preparing the apparatus. of 
death. Morning dawned, and as soon as I could gain 
an.entrance, I repaired to the prison with a hea 
heart. Elise was pale, but perfectly composed. Afier 
thanking me for the interest I had taken in her mis- 
fortune, she said “I have yet another favour to ask 
you: will you deliver these tokens of my affection to 
my dear parents and friends ?’”? promised to fulfil 
her last wishes, and she then gave me a’ number of: 
little packages, a lock of hair to her pares, and a 
favourite brooch for Joseph. Her companions and 
fellow-servants were not forgotten. There was a cross 
for one; a string of amber beads for another; some 
little gift for every one. She also made me the bearer 
‘of a letter to Erie, to be given to him should his 
life and senses be spared. «Pardon me, sir,” said 
she, with a smile, «for tasking your kindness so 
deeply ; but I feared that if I. addressed my dear 
brother on this subject, his grief would destroy the 
I have struggled so to ace, 
quire.” 

Joseph now entered: but I shall ‘pass over the 
scene that followed. It is many years since I wit- 
nessed it, but the recollection still brings tears to my 
eyes. As she was conducted to the scaffold, the 
whole of the spectators were in tears.—Her youthful 
and modest appearance, her sweet and ingenuous 
countenance, and her ai? of resignation and piety, in- 
terested every heart: sobs and groans were heard 
through every part of the assembled multitude; wo- 
men wept aloud, and many a grey-headed man turned. 
aside to dash away'the large drops that fell from their 
eyes. The feelings of her brother almost bafite de. 
scriptioa.. On first encountering the moving mass 
assembled to witness his sister’s execution, Joseph 
looked around with an expression of fierceness and 
disdain ; but on meeting their sympathising glances, 
and seeing the tears that bedewed their faces, his 
countenance changed, and he appeared nearly suffo. 
cated by emotion, 

The fatal moment at length arrived; the term of 
her-earthly sufferings was about to close, when a syd- 
den tumult arose at the extremity of the crowd; I 
heard a confused murmur, which gradually increased 
in loudness. The sensation, as it soon appeared, wag 
caused by the approach of an officer of government, 
bearing an order to release the culprit, a pardon having 
been granted in her favour, or rather, as it appeared, 
her innocence having been made apparent. From 
gloom and sadness, all became suddenly joy and hila- 
rious exclamation. I confess my inability to depict 
the scene which followed in a way it deserves to be 
pourtrayed, So let me explain in a few words the 
cause of so happy g termination to thig singular drama. 

Perhaps you may smile, gentlemen, when I inform 
you that the true culprit—the only robber of Madame 
Muller’s .premises—was discovered to. be-no one else 
than the cow which browsed in the paddock behind 
her mansion. Its voracity in seizing upon and swal; 
lowing articles certainly ill calculated to serve it for 
food, was discovered in time to save poor Elise’s life. 
The animal was slaughtered; and in a cavity in its 
stomach was found the spoon which had been carried 
off so mysteriously ; a fact which explained every 
thing else, 

The news of this remarkable event, and the release 
of the deeply wronged Elise, were received by all 
classes of citizens with the greatest gratification. 
Crowds from all parts of the city—and, among the 
test, Eric Polsen, who would permit no restraint on 
account of hig recent illness—attended at the prison 
to congratulate the now fully acquitted Blise. A 
shout of joy met her ear, as she stepped forth hang: 
ing on the armof her lover; the best men in the 
city shqok her by the hand; her virtue and fortitude 
were the theme of every tongue ; and when I departed 
from Copenhagen on my journey thropgh Holstein.to 
Keil, I had the exceeding pleasyre of leaving her 
comfortably married, and restored to the affections of 
her patents. 


Steam on the Atlantig.~The London, Standard of 
the 13th January, says :—“ Thei important experiment 
of steam navigation to America, which the Great 
Western steam ship is destined to make, will soon be 
brought to the test, She has been for some time in 
the Thames receiving her engines, will be ready for 
sea in March, and will take her departure from Bris- 
tol for New York early in April, The uneasy state 
of our relations with Canada, renders the triumph of 
steam in voyages across the Adamigy a more than or, 
cinarily desirable communication,” 
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‘THE GREAT METROPOLIS, 


CHAPTER I—(Continued.) 
There is another class of authors, though 
their number is now much less than it was 


years ago, who publish on their own 
~ account for very different reasons. They do 


so from that avaricious spirit which causes 
‘men to grasp at the profits of both author and 
publisher. A well-known bibliopole with 
whom I lately had some conversation on 
the subject, happily characterised such au- 
thors, “as Gentleman Publishers.” It will 
be found in a number of cases, that those who 
publish their works on their own account, 
merely employing some bookselling house 
as their agent, are gentleman of rank, and 
that they have previously received considera- 
ble reputation as literary men. This practice 
of uniting the functions of the publisher with 
those of the author, is not very reputable in 
the cases to which I refer. It is not merely a 
violation of good taste, inasmuch as it is an 


intrusion into a field which they have no right) 


to enter, but it is, practically, to allintents and 
purposes, an attempt to deprive a most meri- 


torious class of individuals of the means of 


existence. The trade has*suffered severely 
from these gentlemen interlopers. 

It is idle to say, that though gentleman be- 
come their own publishers, they must of ne- 
cessity employ booksellers, as they cannot 
themselves sell every isolated copy of their 
works. All true; but the profit. which an 
agent or deputy publisher is in this case al- 
lowed, is so small, that no respectable house 
could maintain its character with it. The 
commission, as I have before mentioned, al- 
lowed to the house which acts as agent, is 
usually only ten per cent. on the amount sold. 
With this sum the house is not only to be re- 
munerated for the trouble to which it must 
put itself in the sale of the work, but it has 
also to defray the expenses of the establish- 
ment. The house must farther run the risk 
of bad debts ; the author making no allowance 
for these. It is clear, I repeat, that on such a 


‘source of revenue none of our large publish- 


ing houses could long maintain their influence 
and respectability. 

‘The circumstance which has of late led so 
many gentlemen authors to become their own 
publishers, —thus Dlending, in “ discordant 
harmony,” as an Irishman would say, the 
character of tradesman with that of gentleman, 
—is the supposed “ prodigious” profits which 
publishers derive from their trade. How far 
the profits of publishers are exaggerated, 
may be inferred from the fact, that very few 
of them, even after a very laborious applica- 
tion for many years to their calling, have suc- 
ceeded in making more than a respectable 
livelihood. It is true they have very large 
profits in some cases. I know a late instance 
in which a house eleared about 1,200/ on two 
volumes, in little more than eighteen months; 
but then what is gained on the one hand, is 
often lost on the other. That a few enter- 
prising houses have made handsome fortunes 
by publishing, is not to be denied; but what 
are such instances, compared with the hun- 
dreds in which publishers have either failed 
in business, or only succeeded, by great care 
and exertion, in making the bare means of 
subsistence 

As regards the profits of the mere venders 
of books, very extravagant notions are also 
entertained by those unaequainted with the 
subject. Mr. Babbage, in his work on the 
« Economy of Manufactures,” has done much 
te confirm ani extend the error. The nomi- 
nal profits of book-sellers, in retailing literary 
works, is twenty-five per cent.; but this 
amount of profit dwindles down to a mere 
trifle, when due allowances are made for bad 
debts, for the number of copies which ofien 
remain unsold, and for the outlay of capital 
on which returns are seldom obtained sooner 
than twelve months; often not even in that 
lengthened time. Mr. Babbage says, that 
booksellers need not erder books except when 
they are bespoke. Here Mr. Babbage, while 
assuming to be much better informed on the 
subject than the rest of his fellow-men, betrays 
a degree of ignorance which would be dis- 
ereditable to a schoolboy ef the fourth or fifth 


‘elass. Authors mourn over the lack of lite. 


rary taste that obtains, as evinced in the Jim- 
ited sale of their works; but were Mr, Bab- 
bage’s notions of bookselling generally adopt- 
ed, their ground for lamentation would be 
increased in a tenfold degree. It is only by 
bookeellers taking a number of copies of new 
works on chance, and then exhibiting them 
in their shops, and other wise submitting them 
to the inspeetion of ¢heir customers, that the 
majority of eapies are disposed of Of all 
commodities, those of a jliterary kind stani 
most n need of what is called pushing; and if 
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one, 


book-sellers make the necessary exertion, 
take thenecessary trouble, and ineur the risk 
of serious loss from bad debts and unsold 
copies, it is but fair they should have a teason- 
able allowance madethem, 

But the trade are not the only parties in. 
jured by the practice of gentlemen publishing 
their own works. In the majority of cases, 
these gentlemen publishers are serious suffer- 
ers themselves from their bibliopolic specula- 
tions. Poor Sir Egerton Brydges has lost a 
little fortune in this way. His “ Autobiogra- 
phy” contains some useful admonitions to 
gentlemen publishers, grounded on his own 
experience, respecting the pecuniary disad- 
vantages of authors publishing their own 
works. One may safely undertake to say, that 


Methuselah, he would never publish another 
work on his own account. ‘There are others 
Icould name, and men of great reputation 
too, who have been out of pocket to a con- 
‘siderable extent by publishing on their own 
account, who, if they had sold their Works to 
publishers, would have got a handsome sum 
for them. 

The truth is that no author, whatever his 
popularity, can do the same justice to his work 
as regards the promotion of its sale, as a re- 
spectable publisher. The agent he employs 
has not the same inducement to exertion as 
if the property were his own, and conse- 
quently will not make the same exertions to 
insure an extensive sale. It is in the book- 
selling world asin everything else—the great- 
ness of a man’s exertions will always be pro- 
portioned to the strength of the motive. No 
influential house, where they are only the 
agents, will ever call their full forces into play. 
They will only do that—they will only avail 
themselves of the aid of their various and 
powerful connexions in trade, when the pro- 
perty is their own, and the alternative of con- 
siderable gain or considerable loss affects 
themselves alone. 

I could illustrate, by innumerable instances, 
the extent to which the success of a work is 


spectable house. I will, however, confine 
one of the most influential publishing firms in 


twenty guineas per sheet. The work was 
written and printed, and every exertion pos- 


was cheap, and the publishers having influen- 
tial connexions in every part of the kingdom, 
the sale in the space of afew months exceeded 
20,000 copies. The author, thoughin the first 
instance perfectly satisfied with the terms he 
received, grew discontented when he saw the 
extent of the sale, and deeply regretted that 
he had not published the work on his own 
account. Hecalculated the enormous profits 
the publishers must have made, and thought 
they would have been much better in his 
pocket than in theirs. Regret, however, was 
unavailing in so far as the past was concerned; 
but, as he conceived, a happy idea occurred 
to him as to the future. He would extend 
the work to other two parts; and ‘publish it 
himself; in other words, he would join the 
brotherhood of gentiemen. publishers. The 
house for which he had written the two first 
parts, heard of his being engaged on two ad- 
ditional ones, and offered him the same terms 
as before. He at once rejected them. ‘They 
raised their offer to twenty-four guineas per 
sheet; but he unceremoniously declined it, 
telling them he was determined on publishing 
the work on his own account. They disad- 
vised him from the speculation, and pointed 
out the probable difference as to sale, between 
their extensive and powerful bookselling con- 
nexion, and his utter want of such connexion. 
The advice was disregarded: it was ascribed 
to interested motives, To press he would go, 
and to press he went, on his own account. 

The same number of copies, viz. 20,000, was 
ordered to be thrown off. The book appear- 
ed; it was largely advertised. What does 
the reader suppose was the number of copies 
sold ia the same time asit required to dispose 
of 20,800 of the former parts, published by 
the influential house alluded to! It was con- 
siderably under 500. 

The public have no idea of the activity, and 

tact, and influence, necessary to insure a re- 

munerating sale to any literary work; and 

these, I repeat, are qualities which are only 

possessed in their combination by the most 

respectable publishing houses, The public, I 

may add, have no idea of the extensive losses 

which many gentlemen publishers incur, who 

either overrate the merits of their own works, 

or underrate the difficulties which attend the 

publishing business. It is only two or three 

years, since J myself was eonsulted by the 

near relative of a well-known no»leman re- 


though Sir Egerton were to live to the age of 


affected by the circumstance of whether it 
be published for the author, or for some re- 


myself toa single case. A literary friend of 
my own was some time since employed by 


town, to write & short treatise on a subject of 
general interest. The terms were high— 


sible made to insure its success. The price 


siding in the country, about the publication, 
in London, of a work of the former. I ad: 
vised him to dispose of the copyright to some 
respectable publisher. He would not hear of 
the proposition ; he looked at it in very much 
the same light as if I had seriously meditated 
an attack on his pocket. He would have it 
brought out on his own account, for no other 
reason in the the world than that he wished 
to pocket all the fancied profits himself. He 
asked my opinion of what the extent as tothe 
impression ought in the first instance to be: 
his own notion was that 2,000 was the lowest 
number of copies he should print. I advised 
him to content himself with 500. My counsel 
was looked on by him in very much the same 
light as a deliberate insult. Eventually, I got 
him persuaded to throw off no more than 
1,000 copies. When, however, he concurred 
in my suggestion to that effect, it was only 
because he thought it would be an object to 
have another 1,000 printed immediately after, 
as a second edition. That a.second edition 
woulcl be called for in a few weeks after the 
publication of the work, appeared to him as 
certain as his own existence. In due time 
the work made its appearance; the agents 
were a respectable house in the metropolis ; 
it was extensively advertised; but the agents 
had no special inducement to push its sale. 
Anxious to learn indirectly how the work was 
selling, the author desired a friend, who was 
in town, to get a copy of it for him from the 
agent’s without, however, letting his friend 
know (the work was published anonymously) 
that he wasthe author. His friend did call at 
a bookseller’s, but not at the agent's for the 
work, and asked for a copy. The bookseller 
not having seen the volume, but confoundiag 
it with one similar in title, which had been 
published some years before, and the whole 
impression of which had by that time been 
sold off, stated that the work the gentleman 
inquired for had been some time out of print. 
The author's fiend immediately wrote to him 
that the work he had commissioned him to 
procure was out of print. It will readily be 
guessed with what sovereign contempt on 
receiving the letter, my literary judgment 
and my opinion of the wants of the reading 
public, were regarded. The author wrote by 
return of post to his London agents, to get a 
second edition printed forthwith, and dream- 
ing of nothing but pecuniary profit and lite- 
rary glovy, desired them to send him a state- 
ment of his and their account. The agents, 
with the most. provoking nonchalance, wrote 
in answer that they thought it would be in 
all good time to publish a second edition when 
there was some appearance of getting rid of 
the first ; that the demand, if such it might 
ever be called, was completely over, no copy 
of the work having been called for for the 
last month, and that the entire number of 
copies sold was seven! With what surprise 
and horror theauthor received this intimation, 
it is left to the reader to guess. The state- 
ments I have made are, i repeat, facts which 
came under my own immediate cognizance. 

The late Mr. Johnson, of St. Paul’s Church- 
yatd, a well-known publisher of religious 
works, used to tell a laughable anecdote illus- 
trative of the extravagant notions which au- 
thors often entertain of the demand there will 
be for their works. A clergyman called on 
him, and said that he wished him to be the 
agent for a volume of sermons, price 10s. 6d., 
which he (the clergyman) had resolved on 
publishing on his own account. The biblio- 
pole asked him how many copies he meant to 
throw off. “At least 10,000,” replied the di- 
vine. The worthy publisher remonstrated, 
saying that 250 would be nearer the mark. 
“ Two hundred and fifty !” exclaimed the the- 
ologian, in a tone of stifled indignation at the 
censure cast on his professional acquirements, 
as he thought, by the observation. “Two 
hundred and fifty! Why there are at least 
10,000 clergymen in the communion of the 
Church of England, and every one of them 
will have a copy. Get me 10,000 copies print- 
ed,” said the divine, with an air of self-im- 
portance, “and if they are not all sold, I 
myself will have to sustain the Ipss alone.” 
“ Very well,” said the publisher, and the par- 
ties bade each other good morning. ‘The 
volume of divinity appeared, and continued 
to be advertised in all the magazines and pa- 
pers for nearly six weeks. In about three 
months after the publication, the reverend 
author eame to town (he was the rector of a 
parish in Yorkshire) with the sole view of 
balaneing accounts with his bookseller, and 
receive the anticipated profits. A statement 
of Aceounts was demanded by the clergy- 
man, and instantly furnished by jhe other. It 
was substantially as follows :— 


To printingand correcting - 


d. 
0 
Topaper + = 0 


Toboardng - - - - 19 09 
Toadvertising - - - - 615 0 
974 15 0 

The number of copies sold was 

45, amounting, after deducting 

commission and allowance to 
the irade,to - + 1515 0 

Making the balance due by au- & 

thor to his agents, - - Z9590 0 


at this “ statement of accounts.” He declared 
himself a ruined man by the result of his pub- 


The rev. gentleman was quite horror-struck f 


lishing speculation, ‘I'he worthy bibliopole, 
seeing he had fairly convinced the divine how 
grossly he had over-estimated the demand for 
books, told him the account he had submitted 
to him was drawn out agreeably to the num. 
ber of copies he had ordered to be printed; 
but that he, knowing better about such mat- 
ters, had instructed the printer to throw off 
only 250 copies, A thousand blessings in- 
voked on the head of Mr. Johnson, was the 
emphatic manner in which the reverend 
author expressed his obligations to his bene- 
factor. 

© But of all men, Sir Walter Scott was the 
greatest sufferer, though not in the same way 
as in the case alluded to, from publishing on 
his own account, It is true, Sir Walter was 
not his own publisher altogether ; but he was 
partly so. The profits of his later works were 
to be shared between him and his printer and 
publisher. These arrangements ultimately led 
to his engaging in other speculations, and to 
his acceptance of bills to a large amount. The 
consequence was, that Sir Walter got himself 
involved in pecuniary responsibilities for Mr. 
Constable to an extent which eventually 
proved ruinous. His pecuniary embarrass- 
ments preyed so much on his sensitive mind, 
as to bring on that disease of which he at last 
became the victim. Had the author of “ Wa- 
verley” contented himself with entirely dis- 
posing ofthe copyright of his later works as he 
did of the earlier ones, for a specific sum, he 
might still have been the brightest living or- 
nament of modern literature. 


But pecuniary disadvantages are not the 
only evils which result to authors from the in- 
judicious practice of publishing on their own 
account ; their literary’ reputation also suffers 
severely from it. I have already shown, that 
authors can never do that justice to their 
works, in the article of sale, which publishers 
can. It consequently follows, that where 
books are not read, their merits cannot be ap- 
preciated. 

t is no less obvious, that literature itself is 
an equal sufferer from the practice I am con- 
demning. Many a meritorious work has fallen 
stil]-born from the press, in consequence of 
the author becoming his own publisher. The 
result is, that not only is the work in question 
comparitively lost to the world of literature, 
but the author himself, disgusted with his 
failure, most probably resolves that he shall 
never again make his appearance in the re- 
public of letters. Iam convinced that the 
flame of many a bright genius has by this 
means been extinguished, which otherwise 
would have shone on the world with great 
splendour. 

And here I must remark, that both authors 
and literature are under the deepest obliga- 
tions to publishers. I do not mean to say that 
a publisher can put his brains into a brainless 


author, or can make the book intrinsically 
better than it is; but by his tact, his activity, 
and enterprise, he gives it an opportunity 
which it would never otherwise have had of 
being seen and read, and consequently of its 
merits, if it have any, being duly appreciated. 
So far, therefore, publishers have the making 
‘of authors, and so far they prove most effi- 
cient auxiliaries in the cause of literature. I 
hold that we are to a very great extent indebt- 
ed to judicious publishers for many of the best 
and most popular works in modern literature. 
Had thesé works not made their appearance 
under the auspices of influential publishers, and 
been by them kept ingeniously and persever- 
ingly before the public, their merits would 
have been but slightly known, and the books 
themselves consequently suffered to sleep in 
undisturbed oblivion on the shelf or in the 
warehouse. Theauthors, asa matter of course, 
would, as already hinted, shrink from a second 
experiment on the literary discernment of 
the public, and fall back into that obscurity 
whence they had vainly endeavoured to 
emerge. 

To establish my position still more clearly} 
suppose Sir Walter Scott, instead of selling 
the copyright of “ Waverley,” which every- 
body knows was his first novel, to the late 
enterprising and influential Mr, Constable, 
had, like the gentlemen publishers of the pre- 
sent day, got it out on his own account, will 
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maintain, that in that case “Waverley would 
have met with a tithe of the success it did 
meet with as the property of Mr. Constable? 
And if it had not succeeded, the illustrious 
author would never have written another 
novel; for he has expressly recorded, that it 
was put forward as an experiment on public 
taste, and that the circumstance of-his pro- 
ceeding in, or relinquishing for ever the new 
walk of fiction he had chalked out for him- 
self, wholly depended on the reception which 
« Waverley” should meet with. To Mr. Cons- 
table, therefore, and to the circumstance of 
his having bought the copyright of that novel, 

we are in one sense as much indebted, as to 
the author himself, for the most splendid series 
of fictions which ever emanated from the hu- 
man imagination. Noone was more sensible 
of this than Sir Walter: himself; and no one 
could have been more forward to acknow- 
ledge it. I myself have seen several suclt ac- 
knowledgments under his own hand, made 
spontaneously to persons with whom he was 
corresponding. What a number of other au- 
thors are under equal obligations, in the same 
‘respect, to their publishers! I wish that they 
and the public were equally sénsible of them 

From all I have said, it is demonstrably ob- 
vious, as already hinted, that the fortunes of 
literature are in a great measure in the hands 
of publishers. If their influence and respect- 
ability be not sustained and fostered by the 
confidence and liberality of authors, English 
literature must of necessity be a serious suf- 
ferer. 

An arrangement is sometimes made be- 
tween authors and publishers, which is a sort 
of medium between an author’s publishing 
the book on his own account, or disposing of 
it to a publisher, I allude to the practice of 
going half-and-half, as it is called. The par- 
ties agree that they shall equally share the 
losses, or divide the profits, or that the pub- 
lisher take all the risk, just as the case hap- 
pens. This has been found to work well, 
where the house is honourable, as it secures 
to the author the full benefit of the publisher’s 
exertions. It has, besides, the recommenda- 
tion of its being perfectly equitable. I have 
heard that Mrs. Jamieson’s popular works 
have been all brought out in this way, very 
much to her satisfaction and advantage. 

There is another arrangement between au- 
thors and publishers:which has become very 
frequent of late. I refer to the practice of an 
author agreeing to let his publisher print a 
certain number of copies on certain terms ; 
and in the event of the impression being got 
rid of, the copyright reverting to him. -This 
is, perhaps, as fair an agreement for both par- 
ties as could be made. If the publisher dis- 
poses of the edition, he is sure, from the terms 
he has made, to have a fair profit; and it is 
optional! for him to make a new arrangement 
with the author or not, just as he thinks the 
demand for the book is or is not likely to con- 
tinue. If it be, then the author shares with 
his publisher the benefit of the proceeds from 
the new edition. It is on these terms that 
many of our most popular authors dispose of 
their works. ‘The same kind of arrangement 
is becoming genera! among the most distin- 
guished writers in France. Balzaac never 
consents to the publication of any of his works 
on any other terms. No price which a book- 
seller can offer, will induce him to part with 
the entire copyright of any of his productions. 

Another arrangement which is fair and 
equitable to ali parties, is that of an author 
agreeing to make the amount ofthis remunera- 
tion contingent on the sale of the work. Sup- 
posing, for example, it were deemed probable 
that a work would reach a sale of 1,250 copies, 
* the author, according to the arrangement to 
which I refer, would consent to take a given 
sum, as 100/. on the day of publication, and 
inake another 1001. or 501, ‘according to the 
size and price of the book, contingent on the 
sale of 1,000 copies. The author by such an 
arrangement, secures, as it is reasonable he. 
should, a certian sum in return for his lite- 
rary labeurs; while the publishers, by his con- 
senting to make the remainder of the price 
agreed on conditional! on a certain amount of 
sule, ave not exposed to the risk of losing so 
much by their enterprise, as if they had had 
to pay down the entire sum uncondition- 
ally and at once. Ido think it unreasonable 
onthe part of authors to decline coming to 
terms with publishers unless they get the 
amount of money they are willing to take 
paid to them, without regard to the success 
of the work. I think it is all that can be reason- 
ably ‘expected of publishers, that they should, 
in addition to incurring all the expenses of 
publication, which are‘heavy, make the author 
such an advance, without reference to the 
sale of the work, as affords him a fair remu- 
neration for his labour. I often wonder how 
authors, especially those who are in easy cir- 
cumstances, could have any pleasure in get- 
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when aware that the publishers are serious 
losers by them. I have nonotion of publishers 
having by far the greater share of the profits of 
a work, when an author has spun his brains to 
some purpose ; but neither, on the other hand, 
do I think it fair or reasonable, that authors 
should exact such terms of them, after they run 
all the risk of publication, as will leave them 
but a trifling profit, should the work meet with 
the expected success, but which, in the event 
of its not reaching the anticipated sale, will 
leave them with a loss, My impression is, 
that the most equitable arrangement for both 
parties, is that which, in the event of the book 
meeting with the expected success, gives to 
each, nearly as may be, the same amount of 
profit. 

I have often heard the question asked, of 
what number of copies does an edition of a 
work consist? There is no fixed number: 
the thing depends entirely on circumstances. 
There is, however, a kind of conventional un- 
derstanding on the subject among the trade. 
What would be considered a large edition of 
one book, would be considered a small one of 
another, For example; athousand copies of 
any of the “Standard Novels,” &c., which 
Mr. Colburn and Mr. Bentley are severally 
publishing, at five or six shillingseach, would 
be considered a small edition ; while the same 
number of copies of any of the works, when 
originally published in three volumes at a 
guinea and a-half, would have been consider- 
ed a large edition. It is always assumed, that 
in proportion to the cheapness of a book, will 
be the extent of its sale; and vice versa. Of 
very expensive books, the edition often con- 
sists of only 250 copies. Five hundred copies 
of a work published at half-a-guinea, or seven 
shillings and six-pence a volume, are consi- 
dered a small edition: 750 copies of such 
works are considered a fair edition. That in- 
deed is the number usually printed of novels, 
and other works of fiction, except where the 
great popularity of the author is supposed 
likely to carry off a larger impression. One 
thousand copies of such works, or of any 
works published at or about the same price, 
and containing a corresponding quantity of 
matter, are regarded as forming a large edi- 
tion. 

The public are sometimes deceived as to 
the number of editions a book goes through. 
In various instances, a new title-page is print- 
ed, with the words “Second Edition,” or 
“Third Edition,” as the case may be, on it, 
while in point of fact a dozen copies perhaps, 
of the work has never been sold. I knewan 
instance last year in which a second edition 
of a half-guinea work was advertised, while 
in reality only nine or ten copies were sold. 
The object in such cases is to give the work a 
character, by conveying to the public mind an 
idea that it is in extensive demand. Itis right, 
however, to mention, that not only are the 
majority of the respectable publishers incapa- 
ble of practising such an imposition on the 
public themselves, but they will not be parties 
to it by allowing authors to practise it who 
have published their works with them by 
commission. In those cases where the words 
“second,” “ third,” “ fourth,” or other edition, 
are seen in the title-page of any work which 
emanates from a respectable house, the fair 
presumption is, that the number making fair 
editions has been sold, 

It is curious to reflect on the nature of the 
popularity of different works. Some rise in- 
to notice in the course of a few days, and are 
quite popular for a fortnight or three weeks, 
but after that time are never seen or heard of; 
they fall into as great oblivion as if they had 
never been published. The vast majority of 
our novels are among this class of works.— 
No one ever thinks of purchasing a copy of 
any of these works, two or three months af- 
ter its publication. ‘The publisher, indeed, 
knows that if he do not obtain a remunerat- 
ing sale within five or six weeks after their 
appearance he has made a bad speculation. 
What copies remain on hand after that time 
he looks on as little better than waste paper. 
He would be glad to dispose of them at a 
sixth or seventh of the usual price, were it 
not that it would prove injurious to the sale 
of his other works. 

Other works often take some time before 
they attain any degree of popularity; but 
when they have done so, they usually retain 
it much longer. It isgenerally some time be-. 
fore works of a scientific, philosophical, or | 
historical nature command a tolerable sale, 
but when they once get a held on the public 
mind, they usually keep it for a length of 
time. The sale, however, even then, is sel- 
dom or never rapid; it is slow or gradual, but 
steady. 

The history of literature and booxselling 
abounds with instances in which a work has 
fallen still-born from the press, and yet at 
some distance of time has been, by some ac- 


and become eventually a part of our standard 
literature. Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” as mien- 
tioned in my last chapter, is a case in point. 
It was wholly unknown until Addison, by his 
criticisms on it in the Spectator, brought its 
beauties before the public eye. Another strik- 
ing instance of the same thing occurred in 
the case of Goldsmith's “ Vicar of: Wakefild.” 
It was, for some time after its appearance, so 
much literary lumber on the shelves of the 


‘bibliopole who ushered it into existance. It: 


dates its popularity from the accidental cir- 
cumstance of Lord Chesterfield chancing to 
meet with it in the publisher’s shop. His lord. 
ship was so struck with its merits, shat he 
perseveringly recommended it to every per- 
son he met with, until it was fairly brought 
into notice. The only other instance I shall 
mention of the thing, refers to a living author 
of great popularity. A good many years ago, 
he published a book in two octavo volumes, 
of an “Imaginary” kind, which was, perhaps, 
for some time, one of the most striking bibli- 
opolic failures on record; for within twelve 
months of the publication of the work, only 
three copies were sold. . At the end of that 
time it was brought into notice by an elabo- 
rate and commendatory critique in the “ Edin- 
burgh Review.” Other periodicals followed 
the example of the Northern Leviathan, and 
eventually the book attained an extensive sale, 
and is now the groundwork of the author’s 
reputation. 

The expenses of printing books are pretty 
much the same in all respectable typographi- 
cal establishments in the metropolis. The 
usual charge for the paper and printing of 
1000 copies of such a work as the present 
varies from 6/.to7/. per sheet. This, of course, 
is exclusive of corrections: if the author 
makes any alterations on the proof sheets, 
when the work is going through the press, he 
or the publisher is charged according to their 
number or importance. The price of sucha 
quality of paper as that on which this work 
is printed varies from twenty-six to thirty 
shillings perream. Printing and paper, how- 
ever, are not the only expenses incurred in 
the publication of a book. One very important 
item in those expenses is that of advertising. 
Unless a book be extensively advertised, there 
is little chance of its selling to any extent, 
whatever may be its merits. If a book com- 
mand a fair sale without much advertising, 
there must be something extremely attractive 
in it. Some publishers are of opinion, that it 
were to incur an unnecessary expenditure of 
money to advertise a book which sells well 
without advertising. This is an error; for it 
will always be found, that if a book sell well 
without advertising, it-would have twice the 
sale if liberally advertised. No book is done 
any degree of justice to if not advertised to 
the-extent of at least 801; the sum usually ex- 
pended by spirited publishers in advertising 
interesting books is about 100/. The best 
proof of the beneficial effects of advertising 
is-to be found in the fact, that those houses 
which have once begun the practice of liberal 
advertising, invariably continue it. The 
amount of money which some of the larger 
houses expend in advertising their works in 
the course of the year, is little short of 5,000. 

A day or two before the publication of a 
work, some one connected with the house 
from which it eminates, goes round among 
the trade to show it them, and to receive, ina 
book kept for the purpose, the ofder for any 
number of copies which the various booksel- 
lers may be inclined to take. Messrs. Long- 
man and Co. are always waited on first, as 
being the oldest established house in town. 
Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall, Messrs. Whit- 
taker and Co., Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock, 
Messrs. Sherwood and Co., Messrs. Hamilton 
and Co., Mr. James Duncan, and some other 
houses in the “ Row,” as Paternoster Row is 
always called, are then severally waited on. 
The number of copies which the different 
houses engage to take depends, of course on 
the probable popularity of the book. Where 
the work is by an unknown author, the 
amount engaged for, or “subscribed,” as it is 
technically called, is always small. It may be 
twenty-five, or fifty copies, according to the 


one in all the other parts of {the metropolis 
put together. The large houses there supply 
the booksellers in other paxts of the town, 
and the whole of the country, ‘with everynew 
book on the same terms as they would get it 
from the publishers, namely, at a reduction of 
twenty-five per cent. on’ the published price. 
The profit of the large houses in “the Row” 
arises from an allowance of five per cent, ad- 
ditional, which the publishers make them, 
coupled with the gift of one copy of the work 
for every twenty-five they order. 

There is another ay in’which new works 
are sometimes disposed of to’ the trade. 
extensive publisher who has several books in 
the press, or ready for publication, invites the 
leading men among the trade, by means of 
printed circulars, to a dinner sale, as it is 
called, in @ particular hotel, on a given day. 
The works which are ready are shown, and 
the names of the authors, the subject, the 
price, &c. of those which are not, are men- 
tioned. Placed by an excellent dinner and an 
abundant supply of the choicest wines, in that 
happy frame of mind which leads one to look 
on the sunny side of the picture, it is no won- 
der if the merits of the various works are some- 
times a little magnified, and the probable 
amount of the demand for them somewhat 
exaggerated, The principal reason for this 
method, however, is the selling a large quan- 
tity of books at once; and they are therefore 
on such occasions offered on very advantage- 
ous terms to the trade. The trade then put 
down their names for copies to be delivered 
when ready. Mr. Murray, and many others, 
do a great deaj of business in this way. Mr. 
Murray has one great dinner of the kind every 
year, at which there are sometimes from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty of the leading 
men in the trade. In the spring of last year, he 
sold new works, in one day, to the amount of 
nearly 20,0002. at one of these dinner sales. 

The publishers and booksellers in the me- 
tropolis are very numerous. Perhaps the 
former, including those who only occasionally 
publish a small work or two, are about fifty in 
number. The number of the trade altogether, 
that is, including both publishers and book- 
sellers, <is estimated by Mr. Babbage, in his 
«Economy of Manufactures,” at 4,000. Asa 
body they are men of great intelligence; but 
as there are exceptions to every rule, so 
among the smaller booksellers there are seve- 
ral individuals who are by no means remark- 
able for the extent of their literary knowledge. 
I could give some amusing instances in proof 
of their ignorance of books and of literary 
men. When one of Dr. Wolcott’s volumes of. 
poems which,as everybody knows, were re- 
presented on the title-page as being the pro-- 
ductions of “ Peter Pindar,” was in the course 
of being subscribed, the publisher, on sub- 
mitting the work to one of the smaller book- 
sellers, was accosted by the latter in these 
terms, and in a tone of serious indignation 
which heightened the ludicrousness of the re- 
proof—“I will take no copies of the work; 
and you may rely on it, it never will sell,,Mr. 
Pindar has been dead* for more than one or 
two thousand. years: he is quite forgotten 
now, and I think it was very foolish of:you to 
disturb the poor man’s bones. I don’t like 
that sort of resurrection, and will have no- 
thing to do with the book.” When the new 
edition of Mr. Peter Cunningham's (son of 
Allan Cunningham) “Poems of Drummond of 
Hawthornden,” was being subscribed,-one of 
the same class of booksellers to whom the 
volume was submitted inquired of the pub- 
lishers, whether this Henry Drummond of 
Hawthornden was any relation of Henry 
Drummond the Banker, adding, that if he was, 
he would take a couple of copies; as he was 
sure the private friends of the author would 
insure the sale of the book to a certain extent. 

The observation of Shakspeare, that “ there 
is a tide in the affairs of men,” holds eminent- 
ly true ofauthérs. “A name is everything to 
them. Once an author has got a name—if 
Juliet had been an auther she would never 
have asked «What's in a name?’—it is’ his 
own fault in most cases if he do not make his 
way in the world. A popular writer, if he 
wish it, may dispose of his manuscript works 


price and appearance of the book, and the to a publisher without the latter even seeing 


nature of the subject. 
new work is by a popula rauthor, and is in 
the same walk of literature as that in which 
he has distinguished himself, the number sub- 


scribed is always large, Any new novel of) 


Mr. Bulwer,’for example, is sure to be order- 
ed by the trade to a very great extent; per- 
haps to the extent of 1,500 or 1,800 copies. 
One of the largest subscriptions I have heard 
of for some years, of an expensive work, was 
that of one published in the winter of 1836. 
The number ordered before the book was 
ready for delivery exceeded 2,000 copies. 
‘Peternoster Row is the great place on such 
occasions. Four er five copies oF every book 


ting large sums of money for their works, 


cidental circumstance, restored from the dead 


3 


of importance are always sold there for every | 


When, however, the them. This, indeed, is often done. Nay more, 


surprising as it may seem, an author some- 
times sells a work and receives the price for 


it too, before he has written a line of it; be- ~ . 


fore, indeed, it has any other existence than 
in his own head. Sir Walter Scott in his 
anxiety to get the means of carrying into ef- 
fect his darlmg improvements at Abbotsford, 
often got large sums of money in advance, on 
projected works from Mr. Constable, before 
a single line of the intended work was writ- 
ten. Mr. Constable often anticipated Sir 
Walter's wishes in this respect. I saw a short 


* The bibliopele had heard something of the Peter 
Pindar of ancient Greeces 
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time since a Jetter. from that gentleman to the 
author of Waverly, inewhich, in reference to 
an observation of the latter, that he was em- 
‘ployed in.a work, to be in one volume, on 
Superstition, and Witchcraft,” Mr. Consta- 


ible. said, that if he thought 500/. was sufficient 


ior the copyright he might draw on lim for 
‘that amount whenever he pleased, I may 


mention one other instance. A work bya 


‘well. known author having been very success- 


‘ful, and the publisher having met him one. 


day at Brighton, he made him a handsome 
douceur, making the whole price he.gaye for 
‘his work 750/.. Mr. S., after expressing his 
‘grateful sense of the publisher's liberality, ex- 
pressed a hope they should soon have ano- 


oes transaction together of a similar kind. 


he publisher responded to the hope, and 
‘said Mr. 8. should have the same terms for 


anything else he wrote. The author and bi-. 


‘bliopole shook hands, and bade each other 
good morning. Mr. 8, wrote several other 
works of fiction, and received thessame terms 


for them. In Mr. S.’s case I do ‘not suppose 


‘there was any necessity to pay the money, 
‘or any part of it, in advance; but several i in- 
stances have come to my knowledge, in 


differences between the parties. Publishers 


‘should, set their faces against it: they are 


generally sufferers by it: so is literature. A 
book is never written so well where the au- 
thor has received his money in advance and 
‘spent it. He has no-pleasure in his labour, 


‘any more than the co mechanig¢ who is 
working for a tae ics hom he.is in debt. 
So far from regarding his task as a labour of 


love, he feels himsélf, for the ‘time being, ‘the 
‘slave of the publisher. Falstaff would do 
nothing on compulsion: the author in such a 
‘case feels his labour ‘is nothing but compul- 
sion; and he feels he must -perform it, -how- 
ever reluctantly. 
_ To be a popular author is not so-enviable a 
distinction as most persons imagine. It has 
its pleasures, undoubtedly; but these are 
mingled with a large proportion of pains and 
penalties. I will not specify these: they are 
too numerous for that. Suffice it to say that 
the repeated applications made to him to as- 
sist obscure authors, who are very numerous, 
and for the most part very poor, are not 
among the least. Let one of these be only 
introduced to a writer of celebrity and have 
a ten minutes’ conversation with him, and, 
not content with boasting among all his -ac- 
quaintances that the popular author is his 
particular friend, it is a thousand to one if he 
do not next day apply to him either for his 
subscription to some forthcoming work, or 
forthe use of his influence with some publish- 
er to:get the applicant’s book “brought out.” 
What is the “distinguished writer” to do in 
the latter,—which-is the-most common case ? 
If he decline in the most polite terms he can 
employ, to recommend the work to any pub- 
lisher,-the applicant’s pride is wounded—for 
the. poorer and more obscure the party, the 
greater is sure to be his pride—and he may 
‘expect to be heartily abused. If he do speak 
to a-publisher, and prevail un him to go to 
‘press, he becomes to all intents and purposes 
guilty ef aiding and abetting the would-be- 
author, to pick the unfortunate bibliopole’s 
pocket. Here is a dilemma for you. It is 
one in which literary men of distinction find 
themselves .placed every day of their lives. 
Happily, in the great majority of cases, they 
prefer the alternative of wounding the pride 
of the would-be-author, to that of becoming a 
‘party to an attempt on the pockets of the pub- 
lisher, Did they act othérwise, ‘the result 
would beequally disastrous to literature and 
‘to publishers. As it is, we have literary trash 
‘enough ofall sorts and in all shapes, as every- 
body knoWs; and -publishers are, for the 
most part, ‘sufferers by their speculations to 
‘as great an extent as ‘their worst enemies 
‘could wish: let authors of reputation only 
‘induce bibliopoles to.publish all the works on 
whose behalf their’services are solicited, and 
we should not only have a deluge of nonsense 
in the form both of poetry and.prose, ‘such as 
thie world never dreamed of; but in a few 
years thefe Would not remain one of the 
existing race of publishers ; all of them would 
_ be involved in one common ruin. The bitter 
‘experience’ ‘of marly a bibliopole will cause 
‘him to respond’ to me When I; say, that there 
“are a ‘present ‘Various writers who have en- 
taile a world ‘6f'mischief on publishers by 
using the infltlénée “they possess in conse- 
quence of their popularity, ‘to force pure non- 
‘ sense in the shape of manuscript, ‘from would- 
‘be-authors, down their throats. “They do it 
“thoughtlessly, to be sure; but the'results are 
aot on thaf account less injurious to the bi 


“pliopoles. I would not have the sins in th’s]. 
Yespect on‘my-head, whieh some‘o/-our-mosjj jumes. 


celebrated writers have on theirs, for all the 
laurels which adorn their brows. «But: pub- 


injured: you commit, in most cases;an act 
of inhumanity towards the would-be-authors 
themselves. You seduce them, as I mention- 
éd in my last chapter, from the occupations, 
whatever these may chance to be, by which 
they earned their bread; for, once give per- 
sons of this description reason to believe you 
think them literary men, and there is no use 
of them afterwards. Ordinary labour is below 
their notice: they will not stoop 'to it. They 
must ever afterwards soar in the lofty regions 
of intallect; and nothing but the gravitating 
tendencies of poverty-and neglect can bring 
them down again to the level*of the earth. 
Thousands of young men have been ruined 
for ever in this way. He who would doa 
}humene and friendly turn to a poor person 
applying to him for his influence to get his 
book published, will, ‘except in very extraor- 
| dinary circumstances, advise him at once to 
five up all ideas of literary distinction, and 
devote his attention to his calling in life, be 

that calling what it may. H a shoemaker, 


4 urge him by all méans ‘to stick to his last: if 
which other publishers have in this way ad- 
vanced several hundred pounds to improvi-| be compatible with tailorifics—implore him 
dent authors. It is a decidedly bad practice, 


‘and is sure, in the end, to lead to unpleasant 


a tailor,—though I doubt if literary aspirations 


to think of nothing but his goose; or, at all’ 
events, let such persons be adyised, as Sir 
Walter Scott always advised them, as men- 
tioned in my last chapter, when they applied 
in such circumstances to him,—to make litera- 
ture only an amusement for their leisure 
hours, never trusting to it for their daily 
bread. 

Authors are often the mere creatures of cir- 
cumstances. The most purely accidental 
matters have frequently decided the fate of 
some of the greatest literary geniuses which 
have ever appeared. History abounds with 
instances of literary men dating their success 
to, circumstances which in themselves were 
of the most trifling and unimportant kind. I 
will not refer to any of these; but I may men- 
tion one which was lately communicated to 
mie by a gentlemen who was personally privy 
to it. All the extensive publistters have one 
or more gentlemen—“ literary men” they are 
technically called—to whom they submit the 
manuscripts of such works as they themselves 
deem likely to command a remunerating sale. 
Publishers gerierally form their own opinion 
as to the attractiveness or otherwise of the 
subjects of the works offered them for pub- 
lication; but they have not time, even were 
they always disposed to trust to their own 
judgment, to read the manuscript so,carefully, 
as to form an opinion of the merit of the lite- 
rary execution. This, then, is the province 
of the gentlemen I have referred to as being 
in the employment of all the respectable 
houses. In the instance to which.I refer, the 
publisher had two literary men jin his employ 
for the purpose of reading the manuscripts 
offered him for publication, Some. years 
since, a gentlemen well known in the fashion- 
able and military world, and who had in ad- 
dition the magical appendage of an M. P. to 
his name, called on the bibliopole and begged 
to introduce to him a young gentleman, his 


friend. After the usual civilities had been ex- 


changed, the latter ‘stated the object of his 
visit was to see whether he and the bibliopole 
could come to any arrangement regarding 
the publication of a work which he had al- 
most ready. Knowing that the young gen- 
tleman belonged to a respectable family re- 
siding In St. James’s Square, and hearing him 
warmly eulogised for his literary taste by the 
gallant M. P. who introduced him, the biblio- 
pole undertook the publication of the work, 
and to:give 200/. to thie author without even 
seeing the manuscript. This was certainly 
an adventurous step on the part of the pub-: 
lisher, where tlie: work was the author's. 
maiden production. The author being in: 
want of money, the bibliopole drew out:a bill 
at once for the amount. In about a fortnight 
afterwards, the manuscript was sent to the 
publisher and he handed it over to one of his: 
literary men, with a request that he would 
read it carefully and state his opinion of it; 
but without mentioning that he had alieady 
bought and paid for it. The gentleman called 
on the publisher some days afterwards,when 
the latter asked him whether he had read the 
manuscript. 

“I have gone through the first volume,”* 
said the literary gentléman. . 

“And what, do you think of it?” said the 
bibliopole, eagerly. “ Favourably, I have no 
doubt.” 

“The greatest trash, without ‘exception, | 
ever read,” said thé other. 

The venéer of literature turned pale. He 
was quite confounded, and a few mfnutes 
elapsed Kefore he was able to utter a word. 


* The ‘work: was-a fashionable ~novel-in three vo- 


lishers are not, in such cases, the only parties |’ 


he at length stuttered out. 

“It is, I assure you, the most consummate 
nonsense that ever soiled paper,” observed 
the literary man, 

The bibliopole rubbed his. hands in an 
agony of mortification. is ) 

“But perhaps, though deficient in literary 
merit, it may display a knowledge of high life 
and consequently sell,” he observed, ener a 
momentary silence. 

“A knowledge of high life!” ‘exclaimed the 
other, making a wry face; “ why, if we may 
judge from the style and sentiments of the 


life than if his occupation were to sweep the 
crossings.”* 

The bibliopole. thrust his hands into his 
small-clothes pockets, and made two or three 
hasty paces through the apartment. 

* « But you have not read the whole through: 


may think better of it,” said the patron of li- 
terature, as he loves to be considered. 

“Read the whole through !* exclaimed the 
literary man, “why, I would not wade 
through the other two volumes for fifty 
pounds. It is, you may depend upon it, the 
most unadulterated nonsense that ever ema- 
nated from the human mind.” 

’ The bibliopolé looked at a heap of papers 
which lay on the table, scratched his head, 
and then muttered out, “ Well, bring me back 
the manuscript, if you please.” 

The literary man quitted the place, and the 
poor publisher: was left to ruminate on the 
folly, as he now thought it, of buying a pig in 
a poke. He vowed in his own mind that he 
would never afterwards purchase any work 
of an unknown author, without first exam- 
ining the manuscript. But what was to be 
done touching the 200/.2' The loss of the 
money haunted him like a spectre. While 
reproaching himself as thé greatest fool in 
Christendom, his other “ literary man” chanc- 
ed to drop in. A thought struck the biblio- 
pole. “Good morning, Mr. Thompson.” 

“Good morning, sir,” responded the other. 

“A gentleman has promised to send me the 
manuscript of a fashionable novel. Will you 
set to work and read it carefully through as 
soon as you can, and let me know your 
opinion of it.” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Thompson. 

“T expect it here every minute,” said the 
vender of literature. “I will send it to your 
house the moment it comes, as I am quite im- 
patient to know what you think of it.” | 
, “It shall have my immediate and best at- 
tention,” remarked Mr. Thompson. 

The manuscript was for warded to the latter, 
and carefully examined. His opinion of it 
was the very reverse of that of the other “ li- 
teray man.” He pronounced it the best work 
of fiction he had ever read, and assured the 
bibliopole he had been entranced by it, and 
that it would create a great sensation among 
the higher classes, with whose habits the au- 
thor manifested a most intimate acquaintance. 

The patron of literature was now thrown 
into a state of utter perplexity. “Who shall 
decide when doctors differ?” was a remark 
he had often heard before, but the full force 
of which he had never until now experienced 
in his own person. To lose his 200/. was an 
evil of no ordinary magnitude; but it would 
have been a less évil than the loss of 500. or 
600/. by printing and advertising a book which 
would not sell. If, therefore, both his “literary 
men,” had concurred in ¢ondemning the 
work, le would have consented to the loss of 
his 2002., on the principle of choosing the least 
of two evils. Here, however, their opinions 
as to the merits of the book were the very an- 
tipodes of each other. If the judgment of the 
first literary man were correct, the luss in- 
curred by the publication would be enormous; 
if that of the other were sound, the bibliopole 
must make a littie fortune by the work. To 
what decision, then, was the perplexed pub- 
lisher to come! He waddled through the 
room, knit his brow, and heaved two or three 
broken sighs, as he thought of the dilemma in 
which he was placed.’ He had often ‘exper- 
ienced the sorrows of a publisher before; but 
here were sorrows of a new class, or, to use 
his own words, a* new series.” He thought 
with himself that if the unknown poét who 
begins his touching lines, * Pity the’sorrows 
of a poor old man!” had been alive at the 


plexity, he would have merde it—“ Pity the. 
sorrows of a bibliopole!” While in this pitia- 


| ble state, an acquaintance of mine who was 


in the confidence of the publisher, chanced to 
call on him. “O, Mr. '[homas, I’m so glad 
you’re come!” he exclaimed as the other en- 
tered his room. 


* In order Ps aseiiiiens of these literary men 
may be unbiassed, the publishers always cenceal the 
name of the author-ef manuscri 


“ You don’t. mean to say it's so very ord 


work, the author knows no more about high | 


possibly if you finish the manuscript you. 


time,-and been aware of his distressing per-’ 


* What's the matter?” said the latter. 

| OQ these two rascals of readers ! (another 
of his terms,) what a couple of vagabonds they 
are!” he answered. 

“What have they done?” ee ig Mr, 
Thomas. 

“Why, the one pronounces a fashionabl 
novel I have given him to read to be the. most 
arrant trash ever penned, and says the au. 
thor knows nothing of fashionable life; while 
the other represents the work as the best he 
ever read, and says the writer displays a most 
intimate acquaintance with the habits of the 
higher classes.” 

“ Well, that is differing witha vengeanee, 
certainly !” said Mr. Thomas. 

“It is, indeed,’ observed the literary mer. 
chant; “and what am | to do between the 
two rogues?” 


ting. his hand to his head, and looking thought. 
fully. “Stop a moment! I think I know how 
you may decide at onceasto whose judgment 
is to be relied on.” 

* By what means can I decide the point™ 
said the bibliopole eagerly, his little counte. 
nance brightening up as he spoke. 

“Of course you krow the author?” said 
Mr. Thomas. 


“O yes, certainly,” replied the perplexed 
publisher. 

“Then you must know whether he bea 
man accustomed to movein the higher circles 
of society ; and as the one literary man affirms 
that he knows nothing of the manners of the 
upper classes, while the other says he evinces 
a most intimate acquaintance with fashiona. 
ble life, the fair presumption is that the one 
whos right as to that point, is also right as 
to the literary merits of the work.” 

“ Bless me! I never thought of that,” said 
the publisher, overjoyed at the discovery of 
Mr. Thomas, and amazedat his own stupidity 
in not having made it himself. 

The literary man who pronounced the 
work to be one of transcendent merit, having 
been the party who expressed his conviction 
that the writer was in the habit of mixing 
with the upper classes of society, the biblio- 
pole, of course, at once determined on publi- 
cation. The work appeared; it made a great 
noise, and the author is now one of the most 
popular writers of the day. 

In this anecdote we have a remarkable 

proof of the position for the illustration of 
which I have told it; the position, namely, that 
circumstances, purely accidental, and of the 
most trifling nature in themselves, are often 
decisive of the fate of authors. But for the 
accidental! circumstance of the writer having 
got the 200/. before the manuscript was read 
by the bibliopolé’s Iiterary man, the work 
would most certainly have been rejected; for 
the publisher would never have dreamed in 
that case, of asking the opinion of the second 
“reader.” And as the bibliopole in question 
chanced to be at that time the only publisher 
of fashionable noveis, the probability is that 
it would never have been published at all, 
and the author might therefore have abjured 
literature entirely and for ever. 
Another singularly striking illustration of 
the influence which accidental circumstances 
of the most trivial nature, have on the fortunes 
of authors, occurred in the case of Sir Walter 
Scott. His “Waverley” having been reprc- 
sented as not likely fo sell bya party to whom 
it was submitted, it had lain five years in 
manuscript in a drawer, quite forgotten by 
him; and it was not untilheone day stumbled 
on it, while looking for some fishing-tackle, 
that the idea of trying to get a publisher for 
it occurred to him. But for the trifling cir- 
cuimstance of Sir Walter, then Mr. Scott, 
having resolved on going out to fish ona 
certain day, the probability ishis namze would 
never have been heard of as a novelist; he 
had never published a page of that splendid 
series of works of fiction which has atforded 
so much intellectual enjoyment to the world. 
That many other distinguished literary ge- 
nuises have been lost to mankind through ae- 
cidental circumstances preventing their be- 
ing fairly brought before the public, is a fact 
of which no doubt can be entertained. 

It isa curious reilection, but an undoubted 
truth, thet so different is the mental tempera- 
ment of different indivduals, that what would 
for ever crush one’s aspirations as an author, 
is‘the very thing which would call forth ano- 
ther’s latent powers in all their foree. Had 
some authors been treated, onthe appearance 
of their maiden preduction as Byren was by 
the “Edinburgh Review,” they would have 
shrunk trom the very idea of any.future pub- 
lication; whereas, the furious attack in ques: 
tion was the very thing which called into full 
exercise the gigantic powers of that extraor- 
dinary genius, Had the “ Edinburgh Review” 
allowed “ The Hours of Idleness” to pass ute 
noticed, tle probability was, the little. work 


weuld have-sunk into oblivion, and Byron 


“Stop a said Mr. Thomas, 
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re might never have made a second attempt at| ®That X cannot say,” answered the solici | 1¢ssonis, the importance. of having, if possible, | moment it is;peculiarly so.. The parliamentary 
nother authorship. - tor. a good coat on their backs when about-to| investigation, afew years sineey into the ex- 
ds they There are two or three houses in the pub-| Mr. Monthly scratched his head, and lifted | negotiate with some publisher for the sale of| tent of its resources.and the manner in which ! 
lishing trade which, in their dealings with au-|up and threw down again twoor three.proof- | their literary works, I would advise authors,| it manages its affairs, in conjunction with the i 
ed Mr, &f thors, affordaremarkable illustration of Pope’s | sheets which lay on the table. in such circumstances, who may not happen | €Xisting crisis in the money-market, conspire i 
celebrated couplet-— “I shall tell his Lordship you are very anx- to have good eoat of theirown, not certainly | to invest it with a degree of importanee. it 
ionable « "Tis from high life, high characters‘are drawn; about the manuscript,” and the solicitor, to steal.one, but by all means to beg of bor-| never before possessed.) 
1, Most A saint in crape, is twice a saint in lawn.” taking up his hat in his. hand. row so useful an article before making their} In order that a subject of such commanding \ 
theau. | The houses to which I refer evince a marked| “I beg—I beg you will, sir; very impatient | appearance in the sanctum of a publisher. _, | interest to all classes of the community may | 
While predilection for the writings of noblemen and |about it, indeed, sir,” rermarked Mr, Monthly. | Someof the leading publishers often act on| be properly understood, I shall. briefly advert 
best he persons of-title- One of our Annuals, a few] “Good morning,” said the legal gentleman, | a principle which isinjudicious for themselves|to the origin, constitution, history, and’ pre- . 
amost § years since, prided itself on the circumstance |as he quitted the place. _ | and injurious ta literature, I allude to the| Sent position of the great establishment, in 
of the of almost all its articles being written by Mr. Monthly was so Overcome with disap- | practice which is common to several respect- Thread-needle-street. 
dividuals of rank,—just as if rank and talent | pointment and mortification, that it was with | able houses, of accepting the manuscript of The individual who projected the Bank of q 
eanee, | were synonymous terms. The fortunes of| difficulty he muttered out a “good morning” | an author, when they are perfectly convinced England was Mr. William Paterson, a native m 
the Annual in question rectified this erroneous |in return. in their own minds that there is no probability | Of Dumfries-shire. In planning the establish- , 
ymer § impression; and the houses to which I refer] Next day anote was sent to Mr..Monthly | whatever of the work commanding a, sale] ment, he was materially assisted by Mr. Mi- q 
en the f have also learned from experience that @ high |from the-embryonoble author, requesting that | which will do more than pay the expenses, | Chael Godfrey, an intelligent and respectable 
Ff status in society and a high status in litera-|he would deliver all the works he had on the | In manysuch cases they, as might be expect- merchant in London. The object of the in- Hl 
8, puts ff ture are very different things. One publisher |Jatewar. The note was delivered bya friend 4 €d, over-estimate rather than under-estimate, stitution was, to use the projector's own 
ought: | was, some years since, provokingly tantalised |of the noble lord who, it was stated, would | the sale of the work, and are consequently | WOrds, “to save the ministerial people the 
whow ff by a nobleauthor, as well as doomed to be a] wait for an answer. - losers to the extent to which the sale falls| disgrace of stooping so frequently to. solicita- : 
gment ff serious sufferer in purse by his confounding] “What! What! What’s the meaning of | short of their expectations. But even where| tions to the London Common Council, for the. | 
literary merit with exalted rank. Lord Orton | this?” said the bibliopole, his face colouring | their expectations are realised, and the work borrowing of only 100,000/. or 200,000/. upon j 
oint™ § called one day on an enterprising bibtiopole, |as he read the létter. barely pays the expenses, they are indirectly| the credit of the land-tax, as the commen- ' 
ounte. | and was shown into thesanctumof the latter.| “H's lordship wants all the works you | losers by the speculation. Such works, how-|CoWncilmen did to the private inhabitants of 
“I Ihave come, Mr. Monthly, to see if we|have got on the war,” answered the bearer of | ever limited their sale, withdraw in a greater their wards, going from house to house. for, ; 
" said ff car: make any arrangement about a book I|the letter. or less degree the public attention from books| the loan of money.” It is not known when. 
mean to publish,” said his lordship. “I have not got asingle volume on the sub- | of real merit, and lessen the demand for them. | the idea of the Bank of England first occurred: 
olexed The little countenance of the bibliopole|ject. I mever published anything’ on the sub- | The wisest course, therefore, for publishersto}t? Mr. Paterson; but it was not until after 
brightened up at the very idea of “ having the | ject,” said Mr. Monthly, in hurried, half-pro- | pursue, even regarding the questionas one of, repeated applications for the sanction of gov- 
» bea honour to usher into the world,” as he used|nounced accents. mere business only, would be, never to under-| ment, and much discussion in the privy 
sircles | afterwards to say in his advertisements of| “Well, then, you must get them from some | take the publication of works. for which they council on the subject, that a charter was ob-. 
firms | the book,a work by a nobleman. one else,”” said the other, with provoking cool- | do not.anticipate such a sale as will yield|‘ained.. This wasin 1693, The charter was 
of the *< I shallbe most happy to be your publisher, | ness. themselves a fair remuneration. By this means| limited to eleven years’ duration, after which j 
vinces | my lord,” said the patron of literature. “What does his lordship mean to do with | they would be enabled to pay more attention|t was to cease and determine on. twelve. 
ia «« But you have mot heard the subject yet,|them?” inquired the confounded bibliopole, | to those works of merit which hold out the months’ notice, The charter was obtained | é 
1€ one Mr. Monthly,” said the noble lord. eagerly. prospect of a liberal sale and reasonable pro- in consideration of the company advancing a _ | 
ght as «« No matter what subject, my lord,” an-| “Why to write his book, to be sure!” was fits; and thus, by pushing the sale of such | !0an big government, of 1,200,000/. The in- ‘ 
swered Mr. Monthly; “anything from your | the reply. books, they would, in that proportion, be add. | terest on this loan was fixed at eight per cent., 
"said § pem and with your mame is sure to take.” I shafl not attempt to describe “the con- | ing to their own profits. It is true, that a pub- with an additional allowance of -4,000/. per e: 
ery of << You flatter me"? observed his lordship. | fusion worse confounded” which followed. j lisher may form an exaggerated estimate of|#2num in lieu of expenses incurred in appor- .) 
pidity «+ Not at all, | assure your lordship,” said | Mr. Momthly had expected the volumes were | the merits of a work, and of its consequent tioning the interest among the subscribers. f 
said Mr. Monthly, making one of his own pe-|to consist entirely of the.guthor's own per- | sale. To such cases my observations do not| The charter prohibits the company borrow- | 
1 the | culiar bows, and moving both his arms and | sonal observations and official documents... | apply; they apply only in those instances in} '9& under their common-seal, unless with the | 
aving | both his feet at the same time. However, the bargain was made and the | whicha house undertakes the publication of aj SPecial sanction of parliament; “nor are they. 
iction «* The subject is the late war.” money had been paid, and he could not now work, with the full persuasion on their own. to trade or suffer any person to trade for { 
ixing «* My lord,” exclaimed Mr. Monthly, almost |help himself. It was a bad bargain, and as | minds that it will barely pay its expenses.. them in any goods or merchandise,” The 
iblio. | leaping off his feet in the ardour of his con-|the proverb says, be felt he “mustnow make How far literature suffers from this practice, | Company, however, were authorised to deal _ 
nublie | gratulations of the nobie auth r at his choice |the best of it” He had committed a greater I will not take upon me to say. in bills of exchange, in buying or selling bul. ; 
great || of a subject; “My lord, it isan excellent sub-| folly than that of buying a pig ina poke; he There is another error into which I think| lion, in foreign gold and silver coin, &e, . ). 
most | ject—there could not bea better: it is the best|had bought the pig before it was in a poke, | some of the leading publishing houses fall. It} Such are the circumstances under which . 
in the world.” or anyw here else—before it had an existence, is an error which arises from a spirit of mis- the Bank of England originated. i 
kable «« But expect a very large sum or the ma-|—unless, indeed, it could be said to have ex- | directed rivalry, and entails suffering on all The charter appoints that the managemen__ 1 
on of nuscript, Mr, Monthly.” isted im the noble author’s head. parties. My allusion is to the practice which be vested in a gowernor, deputy-governor, | ff 
, that «« My lord, [shall have the greatest pleasure,| Mr. Monthly accordingly collected all the has been so common of late years among the and twenty-four directors, all of whom are to 
f the I assure your lordship, in giving you any rea-| books he could find on the subject of the war, | leading houses, of bringing out. important be elected by the proprietors possessing the 
often sonable sum,” said the bibliopole. sent them up in a truck to the noble au- | works as nearly as they can about. the same | requisite qualifications to,vote. . The ;posses-_ 
* the «The work will be in two large octavo |thor's residence in May Fair. The noble lord | time. If one house sees a rival establishment] Sion of stock ta the.amount of 4,000/. is neces-. , 
ving volumes, and I expect 1,500. for the copy- handed them over, with ail the official docu- | announce a work which promises to be popu- sary to being chosen .governor; 3,000/, to 4 
hehd right.” ments in his possession, together with some |lar, at a given time, such house very often, being chosen deputy-governor ; 2,000/. to act- | 
Sai «Fifteen hundred pounds? my lord,” ex-|personal reminiscences, to a literary friend, | makes a point of either delaying or acceler- ing as director; while those only are eligible, q 
+ for claimed Mr. Monthly, in a subdued tone, and |2nd desired him to write the book. It was six | ating, according to circumstances, some im-| to vote in either of these cases who are share-, 
d in with an altered expression of countenance months, however, before this was done ; and portant work of which it may have under-| holders to the amount of 5001. ACR 
cond Fifteen hundred pounds! That is a large | Several other works having in the interim ap-|taken the publication,—so as that it may| By an act of the legislature passed in the 
stion sum, my lord; but,” he continued, after a mo- peared on the subject, taken in conjunction | appear about the same time as the other. 1] eighth and ninth of William and Mary, the 
isher ment’s hesitation, * but you shall have it, as | with the specific gravity, as a chemist would | have often known three, sometimes four, in-/COmpany were authorised to enlarge their 
that doubt not.the work, with your !ordship’s |5?Y> of the work itself, it was such a decided | teresting works brought out withinafew days| Capital stock to the extent of an additional 
all, name on the title-page, will havea large sale, | @ilure that Mr. Monthly would have been a | of each other, solely from this spirit of rivalry, 1,100,171. 10s.; making their entire capital 
ured “Then I'll sencl my solicitor here to-mor, |Considerable loser by it, even though, instead | The consequence is, that the public attentiow 2,201,1710. 10s. ‘The interest on the addition- 
row, todraw up a written agreement,” said of giving 1, 500%, for the copyright, he had got | being distracted between them, they all suffer | al capital was also fixed at eight per cent. It 
n of his lordship. it for nothing. be jto a greater or less extent; whereas, if an| W8S at the same time enacted, that bank 
noes “Very good, may lord, I shall be happy to As still further ilustrating the position with interval of a few weeks had taken place in the stock should be a personal and not a real es- 
Ines POS igs which I set out,namely, theimportance which publication, the public attention could have tate; that.no contract, either verbal or writ-. 
slter «Good morning, Mr. Monthly,” said ‘his | °° OF two publishers attach to the author’s| been exclusively given for a short time to ten, for buying or selling bank stock, should 
prc lordship, as he quitted the sanctum. statiogn In society, t many neniien that, mach each, and thus greatly increased the sale of be legal, unless registered in the books,of the 
hom *T wish your Lordship avery good morn- about the map time as that at which the above) all, 1 say nothing of the extent to which lit- establishment within never days of the tran- 
s in ing said the bibliopole, making one of his low- transaction with the moble lord took place, @/ erature suffers from this injudicious rivalry snction, Seq the stock Had Regn, savy Spant- 
by tah satel bone person called on the same publisher with @ | among publishers; because that, strictly speak- ferred within fourteen days; and that it 
bled Next day his lordship's solicitor called on quantity of manuscript, consisting Off ing, is no matter for their consideration. I be without, 
kle, thie publisher amd got the agreement duly of the/ put the question wholly on the broad ground the common pf. the 
for ratified, Mr, Monthly having first signed the|'@tter Part ofthe last and beginning of the} of business. I may be told that the number | bank oF 
cir. paper, and then put his bills for the 1,500/, into| Presexat century. The manuscript was Car-| of books which are published in the course of ox 
‘ott, the legal gentleman's hand, said, ** Now, sir led im tothe bibliopole, who was in his sanc-)a year is so great that two or three, from same fime the'charter, was extended till the , 
perhaps you will favour me with. his lord.» Byaftiend with whom he used to advise) rivet houses, must necessarily appear more or tat, of 
val ship's manuscript, that we may go to press |°" 84 ch matters,—w hile the author who had less frequently at a time. In answer to this,| In the seventh of Queen Anne, 1708, par-., 
he directly.” ‘ brought it stood in thre front premises. Mr. |\et me remark, that my observations do not liament ‘empowered the Bank to double its 
“The manuseript!” exclained the so‘icitor Monthly glanced it over, and saw at Once | apply to books taken in'the mass; they have 
ded with infinite ac azement.. manuscript that it was admirably adapted for a periodical |g reference only to works whose interest and ther to of 400,002. with. 
rid. why, did not his lordship tell you that Le Led in whose destinies he was deeply interested. popularity are in some degree guaranteed by out emp there y reducing the interest 
ge not yet put pen to paper!” “What doss he ask for it ” said the bibliopole’ the name of the author ; and these assuredly | ©? the w om to tect cent. In return for 
ac- Mr. Monthly turned as pale as the unsoiled |' his friend. ‘Jare not so numerous that an interval of two this liberality, i yum further extended 
be- margin of his own books, and with difficulty has not named his price, but 1 three weeks could not be suffered to pass, the charter » In 
fact resisted an unGefinable-tendency to fall back no doubt from his appearance that he would by a little arrangement, between their respec- the Bank made an addi = advance to gov- 
in the chair froma which he had just arisen to be glad to take'twertty “pounds,” was the an-|tive publications. I would throw it out as a esha gto to the ava Ae 1,500,0000 This last 
pay his respects to his lordship’s man of busi. | suggestion to pablishers, whether it would not considera 
“Oh, heisa poor fellow, is he inquired|be ddvisable, viewed merely as a matter tion-of a sti on charter 
uuld untlerstood,” said the disappointed bib- Mr. Monthly, eagerly, at the same timer ising affecting théir own pecuniary interests, to| 
107, liopole, as soon os he was competent to the and taking a glance “at ‘the party through a] come to some understanding with’each other | 0 by the legislature. At every, new exten- 
utterance of a syllable, “I understood the | loop-hole in the partition. on the subject. othe charters was -qpecitied 
Jad ay.” He is evidently hard up,” said the other. that it would be terminable at the-expiry ofa 
is a slight mistake,” sald. the man} “ Obs that poor fellow will be giad to ‘take CHAPTER Il. specific 
by . Oflaw, “It is all, as yet snug enough in his, anything he can get ; “try him with A said The Bank agreedin 1717 to cancel 2,000,000 . 
ive Tordship's head.” the bibliopole,as-he withdrew his eye from “BANK OF of exchequer bills, accepting 
ub. “This is a very awkward affair, sir,” said Joop-hole. Histticdl of the — of nity: The, advances now 
Mr. Monthly. ** Thisis a grievous disappuint- T wo pounds were offered the poor fellow. | profits, §c.—Bank notes— Forgeries on the Bank— made ‘to thestate were, 5,375,027/. 17s. 104d. 
fuull mient to me, sir,” he ailded, He stated it was a great deal too little; but} Dividends on stock—Recent alierations in the charte,-| To enable the Banko make these advances, 
or- «Well, the only thing'that can be now done, after hesitating for a momert-ertwo, he said| —Miscél/aneous observations, the directors were empowered to. call from. 
iil I suppose, will be to spar his lordship on as|he mausttake it Tue Bark of England, from the great influ.| the subscrivers, in proportion fo the amourt = 
I much as possible.” Authors maylearn an important lesson from | euce it exerts on the monetary system of'the of their respective shares, such sums o ‘4 
rk “But how long may ‘he'take to finish it?” | this aneciote, which is only one among anany |country, is at all times.a subject of deep im | moncy as in a generalcourtshould be deem q 
on inquired the bilbtiopole. others ofasimilar kind | could te!l. ‘I'hat|portance to the community At the present ei necessary. T he penalty of non-com 
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TRERARY OMNIBUS. 


prs ‘on the part of the proprietors was, in 
the first instance, stopping the dividend of 
such persons, and the applying it to the pay- 
ment of the money in question; and if the re- 
‘quisite advance was not made in three months, 
‘then ‘the directors could sell such person's 
1o-make up the amount required. The 
interest on the last loan of 2,000,000. was af 
terwards reduced te four percent. 

In 1727, another act of parliament was pass- 
‘ed authorising the Bank to purchase stock of 
the South Sea Company to the extent of 
4,000,000/. ‘The interest on this sum was, in 
the first instance, five per cent., but in 1729 it 
Was reduced to four per cent. To enable the 
Bank to effect this purchase, 4,400,000/. were 
allowed to be added to its capital stock, mak- 
ing the total advances it had made to govern. 
‘ment 79,375,0271. 178. 10}d. while its undivided 
capital only amounted to 8,659,995. 12s. 8d. 
_ This was the first occasion on which the 
Bank received interest from the public for a 
‘sum above its capital, and it has continued to 
do so, as will be afterwards seen, ever since. 

In 1738, the Bank made another advance to: 
government to the extent of 1,750,000/. The 
interest agreed on was four per cent. No 
eonsideration in return for the favour was 
made by government, eithet in the way of 
‘empowering the Bank to add to its capital, or 
by a further extension of its charter. In the 
year following, a yet further loan of 1,251,100. 
was made to government at the same rate of 
interest as the preceding. 

' An act was passed in 1746 authorising the’ 
funding of exchequer-bills, issued in anticipa- 


tion of the duty on licences for retailing spiri- 


tuous liquors, to the amount of 986,800/. The 
rate of interest was four percent. per annum. 
The Bank was at the same time empowered 
‘to increase its capital to the extent of ten per! 
cent. The total amount of the advances now 
made to the state was, 11,686,800. ; while the 
undivided capital of the Bank was only 
10,780,000/. ; 3,200,600/. of the entire sum ad- 
vanced to government now bore the reduced 
rate of interest of three per cent.: the remain- | 
er bore four per cent. 

From this time until 1764 there was no fur- 
ther alteration in the terms of the charter, or. 
in the Bank’s accounts with the government ; 
but in that year, agreeably to act of parlia- 
ment, the Bank advanced 1,000,000/. for a 
term of years without interest, and also gave 
‘a bonus of 110,000/. to the exchequer, on con- 
‘dition of a further extension of the charter to. 
the Ist of August, 1786. 

In 1781, the charter was again extended to 
August 1, 1802; on which occasion the Bank 
made another advance to government of 
2,000,0007. at three per cent. interest. ‘That 
fit might be enabled to make this advance. 
without any serious inconvenience to itself, it 
was empowered to increase its capital stock 
‘862,4001. 

Another extension of the charter to the Ist 
August, 1834, was conceded to the Bank in 
1800, as a ministerial expression of gratitude 
for an advance of 3,000,000/. in exchequer 
bills, the bills to be discharged without in- 
terest in 1806. 

In 1816, a further advance of 3,000,0002. was 
made by the Bank to government; and in 
4823 the Bank bound itself to advance the 
state the enormous sum of 13,089,4197. in thir- 
‘teen itregular instalments, between the 5th 
April of that year, and the 6th July, 1823. 
‘The retarn for this was to be an annuity of 
85,7401. terminable ‘at the end of forty-four 
years, from 1823. This is what is called the 
«dead weight account.” Theentire amount 
of debt due by 'the’state to the Bank at the 
expiry of the last charter was 14,553,000.* 

So much for the gradual augmentation of 
' the capital stock of the Bank, and the several 
advances it has made tothe government. Its 
pecuhat privileges are generally known. One 
‘of the most important of these {s, that it has 
‘the sole vight of issuing paper in London. 
‘Consequently, all other banking establish- 
ments in the metropolis must caffy on their 
‘business with its notes. And im order still 
more effectually to protect the Bank from 
‘even the semblance of tivalry in the country 
‘as well as in town, an act was passed at an 
early period prohibiting al] and every bank- 
ing company Within sixty-five miles of Lon. 
fion from consisting of more ‘than six ‘part- 
ners; while no banking establishment in Eng. 
Jand can draw bills on London, or make its 
notes payable there, for less than 

The Bank of England has, on several occa-| 
‘sions, been threatened with ruin from a want. 

of pabli¢ comfidence in its stability. So early 
‘in its history as 1696, its tallies were at a dis-, 
‘count of twenty to forty per cofit. against its 
wealed notes, while the latter wefe at a dis. 
count of twenty per cent, against the standard 
eoin of the country. The Bank was then 


jin London on its behalf, soon restored confi- 


| Act was passed, the whole amount of gold in 


| for the year ending February 1832,* and the 


saved from ruin, as it has been in more re- 
cent times, ‘only by the interposition of gov- 
ernment. At the time of the rebellion of 1745 
it had to undergo another severe ordeah A 
run was then made on it, and in order to 
gain time it resorted to the device of paying, 
in shillings and sixpences. The retreat of the 
rebels and the interference of the merchants 


dence. 

But a more remarkable era in the history of 
the Bank was that of 1797. The progress of 
the French revolution, together with the then 
commercial position of our own country, seri- 
ously affected public credit ; and the’ conse- 
quencé was an unprecedented run on the 
Bank. That run was so great, and the quan- 
tity of gold in the coffers of the establisment 
was so limited as to cause the greatest alarm 
in the minds of the directors. They clearly 
éaw that ifthe demand for gold continued but 
for a few days longer—and it was then daily 
increasing — bankruptcy must be the inevita- 
ble consequence, They communicated their 
apprehensions to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Government saw that the ruin of the 
Bank would of necessity be attended by the 
immediate destruction of public credit: What 
was to bedone? There was no time for deli- 
beration. Nothing but an instant suspension 
ofcash payments could save the Bank or the 
nation. The remedy was a desperate one, 
but there was no other. Accordingly, on 
Sunday the 20th of February, an order in 
council was issued prohibiting the Bank from 
any longer paying in specie, until the sense of 
the legislature could be obtained on the sub- 
ject. The subject wasimmediately brought 
before. parliament, and the resolution ef that 
body, including both Houses, was confirma- 


tory of the expedient resorted to by the privy-|. 


council. This was what is called the Bank 
Restriction Act, which continued in force un- 
til the bringing in of Peel’s bill in 1819. Of 
the narrow escape the Bank had at the period 
in question some idea may be formed from 
the fact, that two days before the Restriction 


its coffers was only 1,272,000/., while its notes 
in circulation exceeded 8,640,000/. By the 
time the order in council was issued it is sup- 
posed the specie in the Bank could not have 
been more than 100,000/. or 200,0003. The 
alarm and consternation which followed thé 
Restriction Act baffles all efforts at description. 

The Bank was again on the verge of ruin 
in December 1825. With the circumstances 
connected with that frightful commercial cri- 


sis, most of my readers must be familiar. The}. 
run for gold which then took place continued | 


for ten days, and so nearly were the coffers of 
the Bank being drained, that when confidence 
began to return, its exchequer did not contain 
1,000,000/. in specie. It is a striking fact, and 


one which ought to be made use of by the}, 


public, that while the gold i in the coffers of the 
Bank did not thus amount ‘to 1,000,000/.,, its 
obligations to the country, in the shape of 
notes alone, €xceeded 20,000,000/. It was ad- 
mitted by some ofthe leading directors them- 
selves, in theif late examination before a com- 
mittee of the Commons, that the stability of 
the Bank, at the period in question, appeared 
to be at least “suspicious.” One of the then 
leading ministers of the crown spoke on the 
subject in yet more decided terms. He de- 
clared, in his place in parliament; that on the 
18th December, the day on which confidence 
began to be restored, the country was within 
twenty-four hours of barter. 


The profits of the Bank of England are de- 
rived from a variety of sources. The profits 


principal sources whence derived, are as fol- 
lows :—Interest on commercial bil!s, 130,695/. 
—interest on éxchequer bills, 204,169/: — an- 
nuity for forty-five years, (the “ dead-weight 
account,”) 451,415/.—interest on capital in the 
hands of government, 446,502/.—allowance for 
management of the national debt, 251,8961.— 
interest on loans on mortgages, 60,684/.—in-| 
terest on stock in the funds, 15,075/.—interest 
on private loans, 56,941/.—-and lastly, profits 
on bullion, commission, rent, receipts on dis- 
counted bifis unpaid, management of the busi- 
néss of the banks of Ireland, of Scotland, &c. 


&c., 71,8597., making the total amount of its 
profits fot the yeaf ‘ending February 1832, 


1,689,176. 

The expenditure during the same period 
was: Salaries and pensions, 218,003/.—losses: 
by forgeries and bankruptcies, 89,274/.—house| 
expenses, 39,274/~—rent, 40,0001.—sundry al- 
lowances, 8,000/.—expenses at eleven branch- 
es arising from the banking department, 
5,702/.—expenses attending the circulation of 
2,000,000. of tle eleven branch Bank of Eng- 
land notes, 28,508/-—payment for stamp du- 
ties, 70,8751. the entire charges to be 


set off against the above income, 499,549/., an 
consequently making the net profit during the 
year, to be 1,189,627/. Of this sum, 1,164,235V. 
was divided among the proprietors at the rate 
of 8 per cent.; the balance of 25,392/. being 
carried to what is technically termed the 
“ rest” account, in augmentation of their sur- 
plus profits. This “rest” amounted at the 
end of 1836 to 2,825,0002. 

One source of the profits of the Bank has of 
late years,comparatively dried up. I allude to 
that derived from the deposits made by gov- 
ernment. What the amount of these was 
during the war, and what it has been since 
the peace, will be seen from the following 
tabular view of the balance of the public 
money inthe hands of the Bank, from 1807 to 
1831, viz. :-— 


L. L. 

1807 12,647,551 1820 3,713,442 

ry 1808 11,761,448 1821 3,920,157 
1809 11,093,648 1822 4,107,853 
1810 11,950,047 1823 5,526,653 
1811 10,191,854 1824 7,222,187 
1812 10,390,130 1825 5,347,314 
1813 10,393,404 1826 4,214,271 
1814 12,158,227 1827* 4,223,867 
1815 11,737,436 1828 3,821,697 
1816 10,807,660 1829 3,862,686 
1817 8,699,133 1830 4,761,952 
1818 7,066,887 1831 3,948,102 
1819 4,538,373 


The amount of deposits from private indi-|. 


viduals during the same period, were as dag 
lows :— 


£. 

1807 =—:1,582,720 1820 1,325,060 
1808 1,940,630 1821 1,326,020 
1809 1,492,190. 1822 =:1,373,370 

1810 =: 1,428,720 1823 2,321,920 
1811 1,577,920" 1824 2,369,910 
1812 1,573,950 1825 2,607,900 
1813 —-1,771,310 1826 3,322,370 
1814 =. 2,374,910 1827 3,931,370 
1815 =: 1,690,490 1823 5,701,280 
1816. 1,333,120 1829 5,217,210 
1817 —-:1,672,800 1830 5,562,250 
1818 1,640,310 1831 5,201,370 
1819 1,790,860 


It will be seen from these tables that while 
the deposits of government have so materially 
decreased during the above period, those of 
private individuals have greatly augmented. 
On the deposits thus made with the Bank no 
interest is allowed. 

From parliamentary documents recently 
published, I am enabled to give the following 
statement of the issues of the Bank, in notes 
and bank post bills, for upwards of a century 
past. It is of importance to premise, that the 
amount of bank post bills is not above a twelfth 
of that of the notes. 


L. L. 

1718 1,829,936 1809 19,001,890 
1730 4,224,990 1810 22,730,235 
1754 «3,975,870 1811 23,547,525 
1763 6,839,680 1812 23,462,12) 
1772 6,301,030 1813 24,087,000 
1783 6,707,540 1814 27,840,780 
1792 11,102,855 1815 27,319,410 
1797 14,191,720 1816 26,594,360 

1798 13,334,752 1817 8,274,000 
1799 14,062,387 1818 27,22,000 
1800 15,041,932 1819 24,810,380 
1801 16,169,594 1820 24,220,770 
1802 17,054,454 1821 23,001,597 
1803 16,847,522 1822 18,142,470 
1804 17,845,020 1823 18,189,459 
1805 17,226,932 1824 19,736,686 
1806 17,135,400 1825 21,060,155 
1807 17,405,001 1826 23,673,737 
3808 17,534,580 


The average amount of coin and bullion in 
the coffers of the Bank from 1815 to 1832, will 
be seen from the subjoined table. The dis- 
parity between the amount of specie in the 
exchequer of the Bank, and that of its notes 
in circulation, cannot fail to strike the reader. 


L. L. 

1815 2,179,147 1824 12,£06,963 
1816 3,399,114 1825 11,858,595 
1817 7,504,284 1826 4,521,702 
1818 11,109,381 1827 6,607,976 
1819 6,721,647 1828 10,201,253 
1820 3,969,528 1829 9,640,000 
1821 8,374,419 1830 7,285,000 
1822 11,631,090 1831 10,322,000 
1823 10,254,698 


It is of importance to observe that the above 
table only exhibits the average amount of 
gold in the Bank during the years which are 
mentioned. In the course of a very short pe- 
riod the fluctuation in its specie is often very 
great. For example, it will he seen, that in 
one part of 1825 the amount of gold in the 
possession of the Bank was as much as 
11,858,559, while towards the close of the 
year it was, as before stated, reduced to less 
than 1,000,000/. 

The position of the Bank at the commence- 
ment of 1832,* will be easily understeed from 
the following statement :— 

Exchequer bills - 6,834,949 
Amount advanced to government 

towards “ dead-weight” - 10,897,880 
In return the Bank is entitled to re- 

ceive from government annually 

vill 1867 


* It wil be afterwards seen that a fourth part of 


* This is-down to the ‘latest period which J we 
access to official information 


this sum has deen since repaid by government 


* I shall afterwards refer tu dts positiun atthe pre- 


Government 3 per cent. stock pur- . 
chased by the Bank 
The bank holds of govern- 
ment 3 per cent. stock - 14,686,800 
While there. is. due by the 
Bank to its proptietors, 


764,00 


only- - = 14,553,000 
leaving of -133,800 

City bonds” - - = 500,00 
Mercantile bills and notes under 

Lent on = 1,452,100 
Lent to the London Dock Com- 

pany - - 227,500 
Advanced on - 579,690 
Coin and bullion in bank - - 5,298,150 


Total of disposable assets -  - 29,626,030 
Responsibilities ofthe Bank at the same period, 


Bank notes incirculation - - 18,051,710 
Ditto, deposited in the Bank by 
government - - - 2,084,700 


Ditto, by bankers and other indi- 

viduals - 5,738,400 
Due to government for balance of 

Audit Roll Exchequer bills de- | 
| posited, and unpaid annuities - 1,163,940 
Surplus in favour of the Bank - - 2,637,160 


£. 29,626,030 


I have mentioned in a previous part of the 
chapter the principal sources of the profits of 
the Bank. Another, though a very trifling 
one, is in the destruction of its notes by acci- 
dent or otherwise.* It is also worthy of 
mention that the Bank derives a small profit 
—though a very small one—through the ec- 
centricities of some of the parties who hold 
its bank post bills. It is not long ago since 
an eccentric gentleman residing in Portland 
Street framed and exhibited in one of the 
apartments of his house, for five consecutive 
years, a bank post bill for 30,0002. It was 
only taken down and converted into money 
by his heirs, when he himself had crossed the 
well-known bourne of Shakspeare. It may 
at first sight appear strange that he should 
thus have exposed to the risk of being stolen 
an instrument representing so much money. 
But the fact was, that the circumstance of its 
being so exhibited was well known at the 
Pank, and any person, other than himself, 
presenting it in Threadneedle Street, would 
have been immediately pounced upon as a 
thief Another bank post bill, from the con- 
cealment of which the Bank derived no in. 
considerable profit, was discovered some 
years ago under very singular circumstances. 
In a house looking into Hyde Park, and now 
the town residence of a celebrated noble lord, 
a dispute chanced to occur one evening among 
a party of noblemen and gentlemen, respect- 
ing the meaning of a certain passage of Scrip- 
ture. One of the party, repeating the passage, 
asked its meaning of a Dean of the Church of 
England who happened to be present. The 
clergyman, who had devoted fully as much of 
his time to the gaieties of the world as he did 
to the study of the scriptures, said there was 
no such passage in the Bible. A second dif- 
ference of opinion among the party arose ‘on 
this point, when the gentleman who intro- 
duced the subject said that ifa Bible were given 
him he would at +dnce point out the passage 
in one of the historical books of the Old Tes- 
tament. The Bible which chanced to be 
nearest at the time was a quarto one which 
the mother of Lord R————, in whose house 
the party were, had been in the habit of daily 
reading, but which had been laid among other 
old religious books on a shelf out of the way, 


jand had not been opened since her death 


some years before. On the sacied volume 
being opened, a piece of paper was found in 
it which, on examination, turned out to be a 
bank post bill to the amount of 40,000/.. These 
bank post bills, when paid at the Bank, are 
cancelled by the signature being torn off, and 
deposited in one of the apartments of the es- 
tablishment appropriated for the custody of 
such instruments. The amount of money 
which some bank post bills represent may be 
inferred from the fact, that the author of “The 
American in England” stcte; that when he 
visited the Bank in 1835, one of the servants 
put into his hand bank post bills which a short 
time before had represented the immense sum 
of five millions sterling. A friend of my own 
had shewn to him, some years ago, when in 
the leviathan establishment in Threadneedle 


limited was their bulk, that he put them - 
with the greatest ‘ease, into his waistc 
pocket. 

The largest amount of a bank note im cur- 


* The value of notes lost or destroyed may be re- 
covered from the Bunk, twelve months after notice, 
on giving a description of the numbers and dates on 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


rent circulation is for 1000/. But it is said, 
though I cannot pledge myself for the accu- 
racy of the statement, that some time ago 
two notes for 100,000/. each, and two other 
two for 50,000/. each, were engraved and is- 
sued. It is added, that a plain butcher who 
had amassed an immense fortune in the time 
of the war, went one day with one of the 
50,0007. notes to a private banking establish- 
ment, and asking the loan of 5,000/., proposed 
depositing the note in the banker’s hands as 
security ; adding he had had it beside him for 
years. The 5,000/. were ofcourse forthcom- 
ing at once; but the banker hinted to the 
putcher the folly of losing the interest on so 
jarge a sum as 50,000/. by keeping a note for 
that amount in his drawers. “ Voy, werry 
true, sir, said the latter, who was quite an il- 
literate man, “ but I loikes the look on’t so 
werry vell that I has got a t’other one of the 
same kind at home.” Both the notes had 
somehow or other come into his hands, and 
he had determined not to part with them. 

The next note under 1,000/. is for 500/. 

There are others for 800/., 200/., 100/., 50., and 
so on down to 5/., which last amount is now 
the lowest. Previous to 1759, the Bank never 
issued any notes of Jess value than 20/. That 
year it put a great number of 10/. notes into 
circulation. In 1793, 5/. notes were first is- 
sued, and in 1797, 1/. and 2/. notes were also 
brought into use when the Bank of England 
stopped cash payments. The currency of th 
latter ceased in point of fact in 1823, and in 
1829 they were formally prohibited by act of 
parliament. ‘ 
I have stated in a former part of this chapter 
that the Bank pays an annual average sum of 
70,0001. to the Stamp Office, in the shape of 
composition for the stamp duty on its notes. 
Other banks pay a certain sum for every note 
as stamped, which renders it a much heavier 
tax on them than on the establishment in 
Threadneedle Street. While, therefore, the 
Band of England never re-issues, but destroys 
all its notes on their return to it, the country 
banks re-issue. theirs time after time until they 
have been worn to tatters. A gentleman 
largely connected with money and mercatile 
matters mentioned to me, a short time since, 
that on one occasion, when in the Bank of 
England, one of the officers of the establish- 
ment showed him the remains of 40,000,000/. 
of notes which had recently been burned, This 
‘all that remained’ of so large a sum was 
formed into a sort of solid substance. Its ap- 
pearance was that of iron ore, of an irregular 
shape, and it was nearly as heavy. Its length 
was about three inches, its breadth two, and 
its weight, as far as he could guess, from ten 
to twelve ounces. ‘ 

While the small notes were in circulation 
the Bank lost considerably by prosecutions 
for forgeries of those notes. In 1820, no fewer 
than 352 persons were convicted for this of- 
fence. Since their extinction its losses from 
the forgery of its notes have been quite trifling. 
[itis otherwise with the forgeries committed 
on the public funds, for which the Bank, as 
being entrusted with the management of the 
national debt, is held liable. It transpired be- 
fore the Select Parliamentary Committee in 
1832, that the yearly losses of the Bank, from 
this source alone, average upwards of 40,0002. 
Itslosses in 1803, from the frauds and for- 
geries of its principal cashiers alone, were 
340,0007. ; and it is supposed that the forgeries 
ommitted by Fauntleroy must have cost the 
Bank a still larger sum. Some of the forge- 
ies committed by the latter indjvidual were 
equally characterised by their boldness and 
ingenuity. I may mention one communicated 
ome in December last, and which I have 
ever seen in print. 

Anticipating that a gentleman who employ- 
pd him to transact his business for him, would 
all at his banking-house in Berners Street on 
B given day, he had prepared himself with a 
power ot attorney to draw an immense sum 
he gentlemen had in the Bank of England. 
nstead, however, of forging the signature of 
he gentleman before his arrival, he waited 
ntil he called and had seated himself on a 
hair, While so sitting, and eagerly engaged 
m familiar conversation with Fauntleroy, 
e latter adhibited the party’s name to the 
orged power of attorney, and stepping into 
hn adjoining apartment with the instrument 
n his hand, laid it down with the gentleman’s 
orged signature wet upon it, on the desk of 
‘WO Of his clerks to receive their signatures as 
attesting witnesses, Knowing the party was 
in"Fauntleroy’s apartment, and seeing the 
Sign@iire wet as if it had at that moment 
proceeded from his own pen, suspicion of a 
forgery was of course out of the question, 
The principal clerk, on the attestir g witnesses 
having put their names to the paper, dried the 
three signatures at once by the application of 
@ piece of blotting-paper to them, and handing 
the instrument thus completed to Fauntleroy, 


the latter put it into his pocket on quitting 
the clerk’s apartment. The gentleman’ had 
no sooner left the establishment, than Faun- 
tleroy proceeded to the Bank of England and 
at once received the amount. 

Ihave already mentioned that the yearly 
dividends on the capital immediately after the 
establishment of the Bank, was eight per cent. 
Since then the dividends have fluctuated con- 
siderably. In 1717, the dividend reached nine 
per cent. It afterwards gradually fell until, 
in 1729, it.was as low as five and a-half per 
cent. From 1730 until 1747 it fluctuated be- 
tween six and five per cent. In 1753, it had 
fallen from five to four and a-half per cent. 
which is the lowest devidend ever paid. The 
highest was twelve per cent., which the share- 
holders received in 1805-6. From 1807 to 1823 
the rate of dividend was ten per cent. For 
many years past there has been no variation 
in the amount of the dividends; they have 
been eight per cent. from 1823 up to the pre- 
sent time. These, however, are not the only 
profits the proprietors have derived from their 
stock. They have at various times received 
bonuses to the amount of nearly 7,000,000/. or 
573 per cent. on their subscribed capital. I 
may here mention that to the original capital 
of 11,642,400/. there was added, in 1806, 
twenty-five per cent. from accumulated pro- 
fits, making the capital what 1 have before 
stated it to be, namely, 14,553.0007. 

In 1833, after lengthened parliamentary 
discussion, the charter of the Bank was re- 
newed for the term of twenty years, subject 
to the right of parliament to withdraw its ex- 
clusive privileges, on payment of the debt the 
public owes it, after the year 1844, on twelve 
months’ notice. This renewal, however, was 
accompanied by certain conditions disadvan- 
tageous to the Bank. It was stipulated by 
parliament that in consideration of the con- 
tinuance, for the term in question, of its ex- 
clusive privileges, the sum of 120,000/. should 
be annually deducted from the sum allowed 
it for the management of the public unre- 
deemed debt. It was also provided, that al] 
promissory notes of the Bank, i at any 
place out of London, shall be pafable atthe 
places where they are issued.; Before this 
time the Bank had the right, which right the 
directors always took special care to exercise, 
of preserving an entire secrect as to the state 
of its affairs. It was then decreed that the 
Bank should hereafter be compelled to trans- 
mit to the chancellor of the exchequer, weekly, 
an account of the amount of bullion and secu- 
rities in its possession, and also the amount 
of its notes in circulation, together with that 
of the deposits. The legislature further ren- 
dered it obligatory on the Bank to consolidate 
such accounts at the end of each month, in 
order that an average state of its accounts for 
the preceeding month should, for the informa- 
tion and satisfaction of the public, be published 
every month in the London Gazette... 

Among the other leading circumstances con- 
nected with the renewal of the Bank Charter, 
one was that one fourth of the debt due by the 
public to it, should be repaid in the year 1834. 
The sum of 3,938,250/. was accordingly repaid 
that year by an assignment of three per cent. 
stock, previously held by the commissioners 
for the reduction of the national debt. The 
sum thus rendered available to the proprie- 
tors has not been divided among them, but. 
has been Jeft in the hands of the directors as 
capital. The debt now due by the public to 
to Bank is 10,419,750/. 

Parliament in renewing the charter of the 
Bank, conferred some new advantages on that 
establishment. It has made bank notes a le- 
gal tender everywhere except at the Bank 
itself, and its branches. It has also repealed 
the usury laws in so far as regards all bills of 
exchange and promissory notes, not having 
more than three months torun. The Bank 
has likewise gained by the act of 1833, by 
certain alterations in the law restricting any 
other banking establishment with more than 
six partners, from issuing notes payable to 
bearer within 65 miles of London. 

In a previous part of the chapter I brought 
down the position of the Bank to 1832. Not 
having agcess to official documents for the 
intermediate years, I pass them over and come 
to the state of matters in the last quarter of 
‘the year just ended.* The stock of bullion} 
was then 4,545,000/,, the circulation 17,361,3002. 
and the deposits were 13,380,000/. I have no 
means in this case of distinguishing between 
the private and public deposits, As thelatter 
part of the year 1836 was a period of unusual 
pressure in the money market. the decrease 
in the stock of bullion, as compared with the 
stock in hand at the end of 1835, is 2,081,000/, 
and the falling off jn the deposits, as compared 
with the returns for the last quarter of 1835, 


* This was written in January last. 
+ The amount of silver held by tho Bank is usually 
abont one fifth of that of gold, 


has been no less than 3,339,000/. In ‘the 
amount of circulation the variation has been 
remarkably small. It shows an increase of 

The directors are bound down by the con- 
stitution of the Bank not to deviate franrcer- 
tain regulations in the administration of its 
affairs. They are prohibited from purchasing 
houses or lands, or investing any part .of the 
stock in property of that or a similar nature. 
Their transactions on behalf of the Bank must 
be strictly of a monetary nature. 

It is a very common but very erroneous no- 
tion, that the Bank of England is a hank of 
discount. It professes to be nothing of the 
kind, though it does discount bills to a certain 
extent. It represents itself to be only a bank 
of support; that is, an institution to support 
other banking establishments in time of diffi- 
culty and danger, and through them the com- 
mercial credit of the country. How far it 
realises the object it professes to have in view, 
is a question on which a difference of opinion 
prevails, My own impression is, that though 
it has doubtless often acted beneficially for 
the commercial interests of the country, by 
the support it has afforded to other establish- 
ments when suffering severe pressure, it has 
on the whole, either through the ignorance or 
caprice, or both, of the directors, inflicted the 
deepést injury on the trade and commerce of 
Great Britain. But on this point I shall after- 
wards have occasion to make some observa- 
tions. 

-The average discounts of the Bank to mer- 
cantiJe men are extremely limited, considering 
the. magnitude of the establishment. They 
have not, for the last twenty years, exceeded 
2,000,000/.. The largest extent to which the 
Bank ever discounted commercial paper, was 
20,070,600/.; this was in 1810. The lowest 
amount of commercial paper under discount 
in Threadneedle Street, was 919,900/.; this 
was in 1830. In less than two years the Bank, 
on one occasion, reduced its mercantile dis- 
counts to the enormous extent of about 
11,000,000/, This was in the crisis of 1816-17, 
when its aid was most needed. In 1815 the 
amount of commercial paper under discount 
was 14,947,100/.; in 1817 it was only 3,960,6002. 
The average annual losses of the Bank on its 
mercantile discounts, do not exceed 40,0002 

One principle theoretically laid down by the 
directors in managing the affairs of the Bank, 
is that they shall always have a stock of bul- 
lion on fhand, equal in amount to one-third 
part of their liabilities. From this principle, 
however, they often find themselves obliged, 
by the force of unexpected circumstances, to 
deviate. The pressure on the money market 
in the Jatter end of last year, coupled with the 
unfavourable state of the exchanges, drained 
the coffers of the Bank to such an extent, that 
at one period the stock of bullion was only 
equal to about one-eighth, or one-seventh, part 
of its engagements. At other critical periods 
of the monied and commercial markets, the 
gold in the coffers of the Bank has borne a 
still greater disproportion to the Bank’s liabili- 
ties. To some of those periods I have already 
referred in detail; but though the amount of 
gold in the Bank often bears no proportion to 
the extent of its arrangements, and though 
the Bank be consequently exposed to the 
danger of stopping payment in periods of great 
monetary excitement, its ultimate solvency, is 
a matter beyond all doubt, if we could sup- 
pose it possible,—which, however, as I will 
afterwards show, we cannot do,—that its 
stoppage would not be followed by a total 
destruction of public credit. : 

Ever since the riots of 1780, when the mob 
contemplated an attack on the Bank, it has 
been constantly guarded by soldiers. With 
a view to the security of the establishment 
from fire or other casualties, the greatest pos- 
sible precautions are taken. 

The proprietors meet four times a year, 
when an abstract of the existing state of mat- 
ters is submitted to them, Those, as formerly 
mentioned, who possess 500/. of stock, are 
entitled to speak and vote on all questions 
which may be brought forward for discussion. 
Three of the directors sit daily in what is 
called the parlour of the Bank, Cn Wednes- 
days a court of ten directors always sit to 
decide on all London applications, in the shape 
of notes or bills, for discounts. On Thursdays 
the whole court meet, when all notes exceed- 
ing 2,000/. are brought under consideration. 
All matters of importance are decided by a 
majority of the directors, Their number, I 
have already stated to be exclusive of the 
governor, and deputy-governor, twenty-four. 

There are few sights, perhaps, better worth 
seeing in Landon than that of the interior of 
the Bank of England. However enlarged 
may have been the stranger’s ideas of the 
extent of the establishment, the actual thing 
itself is sure to exceed them; he fancies, when 


7 


| taken ftom one apartment to another, that he 


is never to see the whole place; and he won. 
ders as he goes from one part of it f another, 
and sees so magy persons busily eniployed in 
them all, how there can be occupation for so 
many. But that ‘department of thé Bank 
which, as. might be expected, strikes the 
stranger with the greatest astonishment, is 
the farge room, where the ordinary transac- 
tions of paying in and taking out money 
occur, The number of individuals employed 
in this department of the Bank alone, is, L 
should suppose from a rough guess,’ from 
seventy to eighty. Then there is the ever. 
lasting bustle caused by people coming in and 
going out, on the outside of the counters, 
This department, indeed, has all the appear- 
ance of a market-place. Theteis a crowd of 
persons constantly present, and - they: are 
always moving about as if on the open streets. 
But the most interesting sight,of all, and that 
which is sure to rivet the stranger’s eye as 
fixedly as if there were some charm in if, is. 
the quantity of gold he sees lying scattered on 
all parts of thé counters, coupled with the 
large bundtes of notes he sees in the hands. 
of the payers and receivers. Sovereigns lie 
here and there in heaps, like so many moun- 
tains in minature, Addison describes in his. 
own simple but expressive language, the an- 
noyance which the poor peasants in the South 
of Europe must feel, when they see the 
oranges growing in such numbers on the trees 
around them, and yet dare not touch one of- 
them. I have often thought the feeling of a 
person with an empty purse, who sees sove- 
reigns in such abundance on the counters of 
the Bank of England, and yet dare not finger 
them, must be something similar ; and, as if to 


throwing them about with an air of as much 
seeming indifference as if they were mere 
lumber. (The extent of business done in this. 
department of the Bank in the course of a 
day, is great beyond what any one could pre- 


bility. I am assured by one who has been 
many years in the establishment, that in the 
article of sovereigns alone, keeping out of 
view bank notes, a quarter of a million will 
sometimes exchange hands between the Bank 
and its creditors, in the course of the eight 
hours the establishment is open. I have heard 
the entire’’mount of money, including bank 
post bills, &c. which, is turned over, on an 
average, in one day at the Bank, variously 
estimated. The lowest estimate is 2,000,000/., 
and the highest 2,500,000 The quantity of 
business arising from private accounts is very 
great; the number of these varies as a mat- 
ter of course. I believe it is at present be- 
tween twelve and fourteen thousand. 

I have spoken of the surprise amounting to 
bewilderment, which a stranger feels on his 
first going through the Bank of England, 
Those who visit the establishment to receive 
the dividends on the public funds, are so ban. 
died about from place to place before they 
finger the money, that they feel the necessity 
of a guide as sensibly as if they had lost their 
way in some unknown region. It is quite 
common to see persons asking the way from 
one particular department to another, just as 
a stranger in the metropolis does the way 
from one street to another. 

I have said that on all uccasions the princi- 
pal apartinent of the Bank is crowded with 
persons busily engaged in paying away and 
receiving money; but to see the businesa 
done at the Bank to the greatest advantage, 
it is necessary to visit the establishment on 
the first day on which the half-yearly divi- 


exhibited is indeed worth seeing. All the 
apartments for the various kinds of steck, and 
the passages leading from one part of the es- 
tablishment to another, are crowded with per- 
sons of both sexes and of all classes. One 
may, on such occasions, philogophise to some 
advantage on human nature, A large pro- 
portion of those who draw their dividends on 
the firgt day on which they are payable, are 
persons who live up to their incomes, if not 
above them, and who choose rather to get 
into debt than ta touch their stock, There 
are others who are misers, and whose sole 
delight consists in adding one sum to another. 
Such persons usually make a point of draw- 
ing the amount of their money the moment it 
becomes due; their eyes feast an the very 
sight of gold. ‘Then, see the diversity of 
characters, and the varied circumstances of 
those that have money in the funds. You 
may, on dividend day, see persons recéiving 
their interest on large sums, for whase entire 
wardrobe you would not give six-pence, and 
whom, had you met them outside, your first 
impulse, if you have any feeling of compas- 
sion in your bosqm, would haye been to give 
them a few pence to preserve them, as you 
wauld have fancied, from absolute starvation. 
Who would believe it, yet such is the fact, that 
among those who haye large sums—ip gome 


aggravate this feeling, he sees the clerks ~ 


viously imagine within the bounds of proba. . 


dends are payable. The scene which is then | 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


cases two or three thousand pounds—in the 
funds, are the sweepers of the crossings in 
our leading London thoroughfares! The cir- 
cumstance of a black man, who for many 
year's swept the. crossing atthe. Fleet-street 
end of new Bridge-street, having at his death 
left a large sum, of money to one of. the late 
Alderman Waithman’s daughters, . because 
she had been in the habit of giving him some- 
thing every time she passed,—is well known 
tomany.; .A more recent case of the money: 
accumulating propensities of these crossings- 
sweeps, occurred a few months ago, If a par- 
agraph which appeared in most of the public 
journals was to be credited, the old man who 
swept the crossing for the previous twenty- 
‘five years at the Scotland Yard part of White- 
hall, left behind him 1,600/. Let not the men- 
tion of these twocases of rich sweepers of the 
crossings, have the effect of leading any one 
to the conclusion, that all these gentry must 
have saved money. Perhaps nineteen out of 
twenty of them barely contrive to live from 
hand to mouth. I only allude to these in- 
stances as being apposite illustrations of my 


' position, that on dividend day you will see at 


the Bank of England, drawing the interest of 
large sums, persons generally supposed to be 
in the most indigent circumstances. 

Ihave sometimes endeavoured to form an 
estimate of the number. of:persons who re- 
ceive their dividends on the first day of every 
half-year on which they are payable ; but it is 
difficult to come to any, very confident con- 
clusion on the subject. I am satisfied Iam 
under the mark when I say it exceeds ten 
thousand; perhaps I should not be far wrong, 
were I to compute the sum paid away by the 
Bank on that day as dividends, at 500,0002. ; 
but of course nothing like a certain data to 
go on in such acase exists, so that this is only 
to be regarded as a rough guess. 

The number of persons employed in one 
way or other in the Bank of England is so 
great, that they may be said to form a little 
community of themselves. 
clerks alone, though occasionally varying, is 
never under 900. The number of engravers, 
and printers of the Bank, is 38. The salaries 
of the clerks vary from 500/. down to 75i. per 
annum.. The entire amount paid to the vari- 
ous servants of the establishment, about 1,000 
in number, is upwards of 200,000/. ° 

Every one has his own department in the 
Bank, and no one knows what any of his col. 
leagues are about. Two clerks may have 
stood for years next to each other; as regards 
the locality of the establisment, and yet 
know. no more of one another’s business than 
if they were in the service of different em- 
ployers. Perhaps there are few establish- 
ments in the world which afford a better ex- 
emplification of the accuracy and regularity 
which may be secured in the most extensive 
and most complicated concerns, by the adop- 
tion of a proper system of business. 


It is a general remark, that the stability of 


the Bank of England must be co-existent with 
that of the British government itself The 
position can only be admited with certain 


The number of 


ment,—government, in such a case, would re- 
quire to ask time’ of the country. And how, 
let me ask,. until some arrangement were 
come to, would the creditor of the Bank, and 
through the Bank, of the government, manage 
to carry on his own business? The stoppage 
of the Bank, it is clear asthe sun at noon-day, 
would prove as completely destructive’ of 
public,credit, and would as seriously derange 
the commercial relations of the the country, 
as the failure of government itself. “tou 

(To be continued.) 


Tie Hiterary Omnibus. 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 9, 1838. 
The Great Metropolis.—We have inserted 
to day a further continuation of the Great 
Metropolis second series, a work which is at- 
tracting much attention. In the seeond vol- 
ume will be found a description and history 
of the great Royal Exchange, lately destroyed 
by fire in London. ' 


_ FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


A large mass of Foreign Intelligence con- 
tained in our London papers received by nu- 
merous arrivals, bringing London dates to 
the 16th of January, excludes some original 
‘matter we had prepared for to days impres- 
sion. 

The Westminster, from New York, December, 
20th, arrived at Falmouth on the 10th. The news 
by her from this country produced a favorable effect 


for. 
A treaty has been concluded between the French 
and Greek government, providing for the transmis- 


two countries. 
was nine degree below zero. 


packet ship Westminster. 

The packet ship Samson sailed from Portsmouth 
for New York on the 8th of January, having on board 
Sir George Arthur, Governor of Upper Canada, and 
suite. 


nent place in the London papers. ‘The disposition 

| and conduct of the American government in regard 

Times, however, thinks we are preparing for war ! 
Among the items of news, are the burning of the 


Winter Palace at St. Petersburgh, and the. Italian 
Opera House at Paris, 


15th, It was in the main a very faithful echo. _, 

The Plague had ceased at Odessa, and the Cholera 
at Waterford, Ireland. 

There is no news from Spain worth repéating. 

The bullion in the vaults of the Bank of England, 
according to the last published. statement was 
8,895,000/, The London Globe, of January 12th 
says, “the actual amount at this moment must cer- 
tainly exceed 9,500,000/. Securities, 22,6061. ; cir- 
culation 17,900,000/. ; deposites, 10,992,000/.”" 
Panis Stock Excaayer, Jun. 13, half past four. 


qualifications. - It is true, that the holders of| The market has been very brisk, anda considerable 


bank stock, whether in the shape of notes or 


otherwise, have in one sense the security of 


the state itself for cash payments, inasmuch 
as government is debtor to the Bank to an 
amount approximating to that of the obliga- 
tions of the latter to the public. But then it 
is of importance to recollect, that though the 
holders of bank stock might, and probably 
would, at all hazards, eventually lose nothing, 
yet it were quite possible, indeed certain, in 
the event of the Bank stopping payment, that 
the entire credit of the contury would be des- 
troyed, long before government could dis- 
charge its obligations; while the necessary 
consequence of this destruction of public cre- 
dit, would be the interposing of new obstacles 
to the state meeting the claims of the Bank, 
or of the public through the Bank. Suppos- 
ing, for the sake of still more clearly illustrat- 
ing my views on this important subject, that 
there were to commence immediately such a 
run on the Bank as would in one little fort. 
night drain it of its last sovereign, what or 
where would be the use of its applying to 
government for the payment of either the 
whole or a part of the 10,954,750/, which the 
latter owes it? It is well known that govern- 
ment ‘has not got an ounce of gold in its ex- 
ehequer wherewith to meet any such de- 
mand. It is no less clear, that if in the as- 
sumed circumstances the Bank were to stop 


_ payment—which it must of necessity do, un- 


less rescued from ruin by another Restriction 
Act—and that its creditors were to apply to 
government for the sum it owes the Bank, 
their application would be perfectly useless, 


- Government in such a case, would like a pri- 
. vate individual who may, between debts due 


to him and other property he possesses, have 
more than would ultimately meet his obliga- 
tions, though be cannot meet them at the mo- 


rise has taken place in the French Funds. For cash, 
Fives have risen 55c. ; Threes, 43c; N eapolitan, 5e. ; 
Roman, 1-2; Spanish have declined 1-8, 

Lonpon, Saturday evening, Dec. 13.—Closing 
prices, Three per eent. Red 90 1-8. Three per cent 
Consols, 80 7-8; ditto for Account; 92 3-8 1-2, 204 1.2; 
India Bonds, 15 13; Exchequer Bills, 55 17. 

The number of men intended for Canada, as an- 
nounced by the United Service Gazette is incorrect, 
our contemporary states the entire number te be only 
3000, whereas the troops at present under orders, in- 
cluding the artillery, amount to nearly 7000, rank 
and file—Times. 

From the London Morning Chronicle. 

The most gratifying intelligence that had reached 
us is that received by Her Majesty’s government, re- 
specting the determination of the United States. We 
are happy to observe, from the fair and impertial tone 
of all the respectable portion of the press of the Unit- 
ed States, that the attempt to excite a feeling of sym- 
pathy in behalf of the Canada rebels has completely 
failed. That this honourable feeling should have 


the States was not, however, to be expected; and to 
prevent the inconvenience that must result from the 
violation of a strict neutrality, representations were 
made upon the subject to the American Government. 
The promptitude and the candid spirit in which they 
were met, reflect the highest credit upon the Execu- 
tive of the United States, We have no doubt that 
the precautions which have been already taken, will 
secure the loyal inhabitants of Canada from any in- 
convenience that might have been anticipated from 


the United States, 


Lonpon, Jan. 12.—The accounts last from the 
United States of America advise an extraordinary 
change since a few weeks, in the relative position of 
England and America, in regard to mercantile affairs ; 
it was at one time almost impossible to obtain bills 
or specie sufficient to supply the demands of persons 
who were anxious to remit fundg to Europe, and the 
banks volanteered to supply the means, by offeriyg 
their post bonds for this purpose; now the tide is 
turned and the difficulty js removed to the other side: 


‘| sterling ;| they therefore expect that the exchange 


-|On the night of the 10th January, the Royal Ex- 


on American stocks, ‘and they were much more sought 


sion of the mail by a line’of steamboats between the 


The cold has been intense during the past season. 
In Paris, on the 14th of January, the thermometer 


The London papers are filled with extracts from 
our papers relative to Canada affairs, received by the 


The affairs of Canada naturally occupy a promi- 
to these disturbances, is generally applauded. The 
London Royal Exchange, the Emperor Nicholas’s 


The address of the French Chamber of Deputies, 
in reply to the King’s speech, was presented. on the 


universally prevailed amongst all the inhabitants of 


the interference of any portion of the inhabitants of 


Remitters cannot be found to purchase the large 
amounts of bills which are drawn against shipments 
of cotton.and other produce, to Europe, in conse- 
quence of which the Exchange on London has fallen 
very nearly to par, whilst the premigm on specie 
rules at about 4 per cent.; and we think this state of 
things is likely to continue for many months to come. 
Calculations have been made in New York by per- 
sons having the best’means of forming such an esti- 
mate, that the balance of trade in favour of: America 
and England this year, after making ample allowance 
for payment of old debts, will exceed six millions 


will fall to such a rate as will lead to a large import 
of bullion until the balance be liquidated. If this be 
correct, and we see.no reason to doubt it, we may 
expect ere long to see a considerable drain on. the 
specie in Western Europe, which will upset the cal- 
culations of those speculators who have been, calcu- 
lating with so much certainty upon the continued 
abundance of money here and elsewhere. Of course 
the great decline in the Exchange will render it un- 
profitable to import American Stocks and Shares, 
unless the, prices decline in the same ratio with the 
Exchange at New York and Philadelphia, or else 
rise here 10 or 15 per cent. 


Destruction of the London Royal Exchange-— 


change was totally -destroyed by fire. Besides the 
building, upwards of 50,000/, worth of goods in the 
shops round the Exchange, also fell a prey to the 
flames. The whole of Lloyd’s books are saved. 
, * FRANCE, POLAND AND SPAIN. 
Panis, Jan. 11th.—In the debate on the Address 
in the Chamber of Deputies, an amendment to the 
Address in favour of the Nationality of Poland, was 
carried yesterday by a large majority; and a warm 
discussion was commenced on the question of an in- 
tervention in Spain, a measure to which the Presi- 
dent of the Council declared himself decidedly 
opposed. 

THE RUSSIAN ARMY DEFEATED. 

Wansaw, December 19.—A courier has arrived 
from Moscow, with intelligence that the Russian 
army in the Caucasus, commanded by the Baron de 
Rosen in person, has met with q severe check, be- 
tween Derbent and Bouinaki. 

The horsemen of the tribe called the Tchetcneuse 
led on by Russian and Polish officers, deserters from 
| the Imperial army, fell unexpectedly on the Russian 
column as they were moving towards their winter 
quarters. The Russians are said to have lost 2000 
men, 

The Emperor on receiving the news, immediately 
dismissed. General Rosen from his command, and 
also General Hoven, the chief of the staff. 

On the subject of the Canadian revolt, the Lon- 
don Post says—« It would not surprise us in the least, 
to learn, as the result of a Parliamentary investiga. 
tion, that recruiting to some extent for the service of 
the rebels had been carried on in this country, and 
that a number of foreign refugees and others, com- 
manded by French officers, had gone to Havre to 
embark for the United States, with a view of crossing 
the lake, and throwing themselves into the camp of 
the disaffected. Neither would it excite our aston- 
ishment to hear that large quantities of fire arms had 
beed manufactured at Birmingham, and shipped off 
from London or Liverpool for the same service—an 
American port being again employed, as in the case 
of the recruits, as a convenient channel for their in- 
troduction into the revolted colonies. We say that 
it would not surprise us to find that these things had 
taken place; because it has been hinted to us from 
various quarters that both the one and the other are 
acturlly in progress at the present moment.” 


Steam Machinery.—It is just twenty-three years 
to-day since Robert Fulton died. His age was but 
fifty, and had he therefore but lived to the « three 
score years and ten,” he would have seen prouder re- 
sults from his own ingenuity than any man of modern 
times has witnessed.—.V. Y. Sun. 

The legislature of Maine has passed a law exempt- 
ing from attachment the pew of an insolvent debtor. 
The Nashville « Union’’ slip of the 24th ult. says : 
« We heard from the Hermitage yesterday—that the 
General’s health is still improving, and he is rapidly 
regaining his usual strength and spirits.” 

The Upper Canada Parliament was to have been 
prorogued on ‘I'uesday last, 

Lord Gosford, it was expected, would leave Quebec 
for Boston on Tuesday last. 

It is stated that Captain Gregory has been relieved 
from the command of the Exploring Expedition, 
Specie commands a premium of 4 to 5 per cent in 
New Orleans. 

Lieut. Slidell has been appointed commander of 
the schr. Dolphin, 

The amount of specie in the Middlesex Bank, as 
returned by its officers, is one dallar and ninety-seven 
cents, 

The Legislature of Ohio has passed a resolution 
against annexing T'exas to the Union, 

Painful Occurrence-—A sailor named John Mo- 
rell, a native of New Brupswick in New Jersey, was 
recently lost overboard from the schooner Empire. 
He had been absent sixteen years, and was on his re- 
turn home to meet his sister. 

An exchange paper, in describing a small man, 
says that «he would appear to disadvantage by the 
side of a pint bottle.” So would any one, in these 
temperate times,— Boston Post. 

A great radical meeting was held at the Crown 
and Anchor, London, and speeches and resolutions of 
the most intense character were adopted, in favour of 
the Canadian insurgents. Mr, Hume, Mr. Roebuck 
and other eminent gentlemen addressed it, ‘The pro- 
ceedings are denounced as infamoye, seditious and 


Frozen to death.—The Natchez Free Tradey 
the 16th says, that an Irishman, whose name was ng 
known, was found frozen to death near the forks of 
the road, towards Washington. From the situation iq 
which he was found, he had apparently been engagea 
in a fight, as his coat was laid off,.and he was some. 
what bruised, as if he had been knocked down ang 
left to take care of himself. 
Appalling Scene—A boat with two men, attempt. 
ing to cross the Missouri, at De Witt, in Carrolj 
county, was upset by a snag, or the ice. The men 
got’ upon-a snag. ‘I'he Rev, Eli Guthrie, a Mr, 
Smith, and a Mr. Barnes, attempted to rescue them 
by going with a skiff, with which they approached 
very near, when, from ‘some cause, the skiff was Up 
set. Guthrie and Smith were instantly drowned, 
while Bargs, by dint of swimming and jumping from 
one cake of ice,to another, succeeded in gaining the 
shore. One perished with cold, on the snag, Wed. 


nesday, byt his companion in this awful suffering 
kept alive, and was kept awake by the crowd on 
either shore, until Friday, when exhausted nature so 
far gave way that he fell asleep, and was swept from 
the snag by the descending ice. He swam down the 
river, however, for nearly a mile, when, becoming 
pressed upon all sides by the ice, he cried out to the 
multitude on the shore that he must die—and sunk 
to rise no more !— Knoxville Register. 
Treasury Department, March 1, 1838, 
The Treasury notes issued up to this date, under 
the provisions of the act of Congress of the 12th of 
October, 1837, amount to $6,518,935 65. 
It appears by the returns made up to the same 
period, that there has been received for duties and 


_ and in payment of debts, about $2,430,250, 


LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of Treasury, 

The Michigan City Times says that a person 
named Joseph Coplin was murdered a short time 
since, about twelve miles from that place, on the edge 
of Rolling Prairie. He was returning home from 
the south, where he had been on a collecting tour, 
and when within 80 rods of home was shot through 
the Head. His body was found next morning, his 
pockets having been robbed of their contents, An 
individual named Scott has been arrested under very 
suspicious circumstances. 

Snow on Railroads.—The Boston Daily Adver. 
tiser states that on the Worcester Railroad, not one 
of the regular trips has been lost the present winter, 
nor, except in two or three instances, has there been 
a delay exceeding an hour. On Tuesday the snow 
was unusually compact on the track, but was removed 
by the snow plough, with some detention to the 
morning train. 

On the Andover and Haverhill road, the locomo 
tive was thrown off the track, and two men who 
were upon the snow plough, were badly injured, one 
of whom had his thigh broken. 

Serious Casualty.—An accident of a very serious 
character, and which, it is feared, will yet prove fatal, 
occurred on Tuesday afternoon on board the steam- 
boat Rhode Island, while lying at Jersey city. Seven 
men were engaged inside of one of the boilers, cleaving 
and repairing it, and while they were thus engaged 
the steam was got up in the other boiler, to such a 
height as to force the connecting valve; by which 
means a body of steam forced itself into the boiler in 
which the men were engaged, and scalded the whole 
of them very severely, and five of them dangerously. 
They were promptly rescued, and such remedies es 
their pitiable condition required were immediately ob- 
tained for them; but whether all will be recovered 
from their injuries is matter of doubt,.— WV. Y. Sun. 

One hundred and fifty workmen-were already en- 
gaged about the ruins of the Royal Exchange. A 
scaffold was being raised, which was to be carried to 
the top of the tower, in order to take down the shat- 
tered walls of that structure, On the 13th, 28 lofty 
chimneys were pulled down by means of a windlass. 
Among the ruins ip the cellar was found a gold watch, 
in a perfect state, not even the glass being broken, 
The only monuments left standing, were those of Sir 
John Barnard, and King Charles II. The former 
was a good deal injured, A new Exchange is to be 
built on the site of the old one. 

The Earl of Eldon died in London on the 13th of 
January, in the eighty-seventh year of his age. He 
had been upwards of twenty-five years Lord High 
Chancellor of England. 


The Court of Cassation of Paris having decided 
that death by duel was homicide, the first fruit was 
a duel between two deputies——~M. de Sivry and the 
Prefect of Morbican—who had previously had high 
words in the Chamber of Deputies. They met but 
were interrupted by the officers of police, and obliged 
to relinquish their intention to shoot each other. 


New Constitution of 1838. 


TO 
The CONSTITUTION of PENNSYLVANIA, 
PROPOSED BY A CONVENTION 
TO 
A VOTE OF THE PEOPLE, 

For their Ratification or Rejection, on the 

Second Tuesday of October, 1838, 
TOGETHER WITH 

THE BXISTING CONSTITU 

Arranged in parallel columns. With t 

e rations and amendments in Italic 

Just printed, and for sale, price 6} cts. by 


JOHN C, CLARK, 
No. 60 Dock Srrest: 


PUBLISHED ON FRIDAYS, 
BY W. BROWN, 50 NORTH FOURTH STREP 
At $3 to single mail subseribers; 65 for two copies 


pleod-thirsty by the Tory journals, 


and $10 for five copies, when forwarded to one address. 
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